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AN AFFRONT TO HUMANITY 


N honest soul can scarcely speak of the bill to 
exclude worthy illiterates from this country 
without indignation. We wonder that the Presi- 
dent should have thought it necessary to hear 
words on the subject. His own sense of right spoke be- 
efore the bill was passed, and it comes to him with all 
its stain upon it. j 
The bill is a lie that deceives nobody. It pretends to 
keep out people as dangerous because ignorant. The 
danger comes from much better educated people than 
they. The sponsors for the bill are those who want to 
reduce immigration, just that and nothing else, and for 
just one reason, so that there will not be so many who 
will want laborers’ jobs. Have they a whit of pity for 
the poor people who are suffering starvation and living 
death in the lands at war? Not a bit; they are too 
hatefully selfish. They will not even allow an exception 
for illiterates who are suffering persecution or who, 
like the Belgians, have been exiled from their own 
country. 
And here we are, in a land that has room in plenty 
for a hundred million more, where we are all better 
clothed and fed and housed than in any other country 


THE CASE OF 


AN a merchant ship of a belligerent nation be sold 
after the outbreak of war to citizens of a neutral 
nation and sail the seas unmolested. 

That is the question involved in the case of the 
“Dacia.” The “Dacia” was a German boat. When the 
war began she was in the harbor at Port Arthur, Texas. 
She was bought by an American citizen of Michigan. 
He loaded her with cotton and sent her on a voyage to 
Germany. A British cruiser will probably capture her 
on the high seas and take her before a British prize 
court. What ought to be her fate? 

The application of the rules and customs of maritime 
warfare to the case are not entirely clear. This for two 
reasons. The Declaration of London, embodying the code 
of rules for war upon the sea drawn up by the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world, has not been 
ratified and hence has no binding force. Therefore, 
technically speaking, neither nation can appeal to a 
provision of the Declaration in support of its contention. 
In the second place, it is by no means clear just how 
the fundamental principle should be applied to the facts 
in the case. 

While the Declaration of London has not been ratified, 
and is therefore not law, it is the best formulated opin- 
ion of the world on the subject of maritime warfare. It 


on this wide globe, coldly, meanly, contriving to shut out 
the neediest, the most unfortunate, not because they are 
insane, or have sore eyes or scabby heads, or are an- 
archists, but simply because they had no chance to learn 
their letters, tho they are healthy, strong, able and eager 
to work and pay full toll of labor for the bread they will 
eat. We are not willing they should bring in their chil- 
dren who may well grow to be congressmen themselves 
or senators. | 

And how needless, even from the point of view of 
these selfish lawmakers, is this pernicious bill! With- 
out their aid immigration is greatly decreased al- 
ready, and so long as the war continues immigrants 
cannot come, and after the war ends poverty will keep 
them at home, to their loss and ours. We can think of 
the bill only as an insult to humanity, and a blot of 
disgrace upon a nation—the one on earth that can best 
afford to give needed hospitality to the neediest. 

Is this our open door? Do we give our money, our 
wheat, our knitted scarfs to feed and warm the unfortu- 
nate abroad, and do we shut our gates against Belgians 
and Hungarians and Russians and Jews, because they 
cannot read? 


THE “DACIA” ; 


cannot be set forward as law in an international court; 
but it is perfectly legitimate to invoke it before the 
tribunal of public opinion. 

Article 56 of the Declaration of London reads as 
follows: 

The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected 
after the outbreak of hostilities is void unless it is proved 
that such transfer was not made in order to evade the con- 
sequences to which an enemy vessel, as such, is exposed. 

By this article, the presumption is raised against the 
legality of such a transfer as that of the “Dacia.” The 
burden of proof rests upon the purchaser to show that 
the transfer was not made for the interdicted ulterior 
motive. In plain words, the “Dacia” is guilty until she 
proves herself innocent. 

It is clear, then, that Great Britain will be entirely 
justified in seizing the “Dacia” and taking her before a 
prize court. What should the court decide? The decision 
of that question hinges upon the ability of the ship’s 
owner to prove that the transfer of ownership was not 
made “in order to avoid the consequences to which an 
enemy vessel, as such, is exposed.” 

On the face of it, it looks as tho this would be a hard 
thing to prove. The “Dacia,” flying the German flag, 
would sail the seas exposed to all the consequences of 
capture and destruction that are the immemorial por- 
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tion of enemy ships. As a German ship, there were only 
two places for her—a neutral port and the bottom of 
the sea. 

By becoming an American ship she might avoid these 
dangers. To hoist the American flag was the only way 
out. 

Now it is conceivable that the new owner of the 
“Dacia” was actuated by quite other motives. But, 
under all the circumstances, it does not seem probable. 
She was a German boat. She has sailed with a cargo of 
cotton for a German port. 

But the question is one for the prize court to decide. 
There is, however, one thing greatly to be regretted. 
This case, like every other similar one, will be decided 
by a partizan body. A British prize court will try the 
case, and the decision will have all the lack of convinc- 
ing force that is inevitable when a cause is adjudged by 
one of the parties in interest. 

Questions of naval prizes are international questions. 
They should be decided by an international tribunal. 
The Conference of London adopted a plan for an inter- 
national prize court. But that plan, along with the Dec- 
laration, has thus far failed of ratification. 

When the “Dacia” is captured, let the United States 
propose the creation of a temporary international prize 
court for the consideration of this particular case. If 
Great Britain would consent, it would be a long step 
forward. 

The fate of the ship herself is not a tremendous mat- 
ter. But a just and enlightened decision on the under- 
lying principles involved is of the highest importance to 
all concerned and to the world. A single decision by an 
international body in a case of this sort would give a 
strong impulse to the cause of the judicial settlement 
of international disputes. 

The “Dacia” case is minor in itself. But it may have 
far-reaching effect upon the plan proposed by President 
Wilson for a government owned merchant marine. If an 
American citizen cannot buy a German ship without 
having her sunk offhand by the British navy, could the 
United States Government expect any different fate for 
any ships that it might buy from German owners? To 
be sure, it is not an essential part of the President’s plan 
that German ships should be bought for the proposed 
merchant marine. But there are many idle German ships 
in harbors all over the world. What would be more nat- 
ural than that their owners should seek to sell them to 
the United States, if the administration’s bill became 
law? Where else could we find promptly the material for 
our new merchant marine? 

It would be well to have the international law of the 
matter straightened out before the project is entered 
upon. The case of the “Dacia” offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Why not seek to have it brought before an inter- 
national prize court, to be created by mutual consent 
for the purpose? 


BILLY SUNDAY’S WAY 
E freely admit that we do not like Billy Sunday’s 
way; but any way to start men on the upward 
road is better than no way at all. 
Billy Sunday’s way, which is set forth more at length 
in an article on another page, is coarse, rude, vulgar— 
but it works. It is on a level with the dancing red devils 


of the miracle plays in the churches of five hundred 
years ago, which came out of lurid pits and frightened 
ignorant multitudes to the fear of God. So with contor- 
tions and gesticulations and vociferations, all directed 
to the object of persuading the excited hearers to come 
forward and pledge themselves to be obedient disciples 
of the great Master, he draws them forward by the hun- 
dreds and then the thousands in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. 

The eccentricities are glaring, but to be pardoned, 
even when he pleases his hearers by some outbreak 
against the churches, by lampooning the very ministers 
on the platform who had invited him, and insults rever- 
ence and grammar and sense and truth, in a good cause. 
We do not suppose that all the ten thousand converts 
who have shaken hands with him at the end of a rousing 
campaign will hold out a month, but if half or a quarter 
of them do Philadelphia will be better for his coming to 
gather in. those whom the churches could not stoop low* 
enough to reach. 

The Billy Sunday way is good for the Billy Sunday 
sort who have no care for God or church until they can 
fall all together like fruit shaken from the tree by a 
tornado. But how much better, indeed how much more 
abundant, the handpicked fruit. 

These are the valuable permanent converts who have 
been taught from youth their duty of consecrated love 
to God and man and have without passion or excitement, 
but with quiet fixed mind, entered upon the only worthy 
life, with less, perhaps, to repent of, but with a calm 
resolution which hardly appreciates its own grandeur. 
Over such converts the angels rejoice, with little fear 
that when the sun is up the hasty faith of their thin 
soil will wither away. 


FAKED ATROCITIES 


AR is bad enough and eruptions of savagery com- 

mon enough without the fabrication of any more 
instances. But the temptation to exaggerate and to be- 
lieve in the barbarity of the enemy is so strong that 
every war produces a plentiful crop of faked cases of 
atrocity, often narrated with great detail. The most 
striking case in the present war is the Englishwoman 
who reported the horrible mutilation by the Germans 
of her sister, a nurse in Belgium, and produced affidavits 
of physicians to prove it. It was proved in court that she 
had made up the whole story and forged the signatures 
of the physicians. It is highly creditable to British 
justice that she should have been brought to trial and 
condemned. 

But this may be matched from the other side, for the 
Germans also are endeavoring to remove the unjust 
aspersions which have been cast upon their enemies. 
The allegations that Belgian non-combatants had mu- 
tilated the wounded German soldiers in the early days 
of the war were supported by convincing detail as, for 
instance, that in the Maastricht hospitals there were 
six such cases and that a wounded officer had written 
home that in the Aachen hospital where he was there 
were forty wounded Germans whose eyes had been 
punched out by the Belgians. Das monistische Jahr- 
hundert has investigated the matter and publishes the 
statements of physicians in the hospitals of Maastricht 
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and Aachen in which they say that up to September 24 
no instances of any such mutilation had been observed 
or were known to them. . 

The Carnegie Commission which investigated the 
Balkan wars discovered many cases of such spurious 
atrocities. The Greeks were particularly active and in- 
genuous in fabricating evidence during the first month 
of the second Balkan war when Bulgaria was cut off 
from the world. By exchanging the clothing and cutting 
up the bodies, photographs of “Bulgarian atrocities” 
could be produced to order. But the effect of this was 
somewhat shaken when the Greek priest whose muti- 
lated corpse had figured in the illustrated papers of the 
world turned up later in Constantinople safe and sound. 

During the Boer war false charges of brutality and 
violation of the rules of civilized warfare were made on 
both sides. In the Australian Review of Reviews Mr. 
Stead tells of selling a photograph he had received from 
a friend in Johannesburg showing British wagons cross- 
ing a spruit under fire from the Boers. This was repro- 
duced in one of the leading British weeklies with the 
addition of a red cross painted on each of the wagons 
and several shells bursting around, while underneath 
was an inscription stating that this was how the Boers 
respected the Red Cross! 

One of the bad effects of such falsifications is to make 
the reader skeptical and indifferent toward the real 
cases of savagery which war always engenders. We must 
not conclude from the two gross instances of the “frame- 
up” which we have cited that the Germans may not 
have been brutal in Belgium or that the Belgians have 
not maltreated the Germans. The armies of Germany 
and France, comprizing all able-bodied men, must in- 
clude the most brutal and depraved to be found outside 
the insane asylum and the prison, while a professional 
army in time of peace like the first British troops at- 
tracts roving and reckless men and is below the average 
of the population. The decrease in crime at home since 
the war began, notwithstanding the distress of the 
times, indicates that many of the criminal type have 
gone to the front. 


OUR COMMON 

N the days when our common was in the midst of 

the village we all could keep an eye on it and knew 
when the grass was getting run out by overfeeding. 
Even when the community grew bigger and the 
common had to be moved so far from the courthouse 
square that it took the boys all the time after school 
was out to get the cows home we still knew what was 
going on there, how many cows were pastured, and how 
they were faring. 

But now our common has got so big—over three 
hundred million acres—and lies so far out that none of 
us has seen it all or any of the family either. We have 
to go by what we hear about it from the Keeper of the 
Common, who lives down in Washington, not far from 
the White House. His name is Houston, tho whether 
he pronounces it ow as they do in New York, or oo as 
they do in Texas we don’t know. But that doesn’t 
matter now; what we were going to say was that we 
have just heard from him and he tells us that our 
pasture is getting badly run down and something ought 
to be done about it right away. He is encouraging 





about the crops; says that our wheat crop of 892,000,- 
000 bushels is the largest ever; that our cotton crop of 
15,340,000 bales is the second largest; that our apples 
will fill 259,000,000 bushel baskets, which is more than 
we ever harvested before; and that taking the six 
cereals altogether—corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye and 
rice—we have nearly five billion bushels, which is 
428,000,000 bushels more than the crop of 1913. That 
seems like a lot of foodstuff, doesn’t it? But Heaven 
knows we need it with all those women and children 
starving over the way because their men folks have 
stopped work and gone to fighting. 

But when Mr. Houston gets to talking about our 
stock on the range he sings a different tune. We need 
more meat than ever because the people on the other 
side of the water are clamoring for it and because we 
have more mouths to feed at home, about two million 
a year more. But we have ten million fewer cattle, ten 
million fewer sheep, and five million fewer hogs than 
we had in 1899. No wonder our butcher puts up his 
prices. 

Now Mr. Houston, who has charge of our timber lots, 
too, has been trying some grazing experiments there, 
and he has found that in 1905 one animal needed 
81 acres, but in 1913 it took only 51 acres to feed an 
animal. And the feeding is better than ever, instead 
of being spoiled by eating it two months into the 
ground, as is done on our common, where nobody is 
around to look after it. He thinks that if he could take 
care of the open pasture land as he does of the grass 
patches in the woods, we could keep twice the number 
of beasts on as well as not. It seems to us that Mr. 
Houston is talking sense. Let’s put him in charge of 
this big pasture of ours and see what he can make 
of it. 


TEACHERS FOR BOYS 

HE continuing discussion of the question whether 

i it is expedient that boys of ten to sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age should be taught by men, has its ups 
and downs of earnestness and attention. Of late we have 
observed a marked increase in both the insistence of 
the debaters and the space given to it in the local news- 
papers in various parts of the country. Apparently the 
advocates of a larger proportion of masculine teachers 
for adolescent boys are having the best of the argument. 

As every one who keeps the run of educational mat- 
ters knows, women have largely displaced men as teach- 
ers, not only in the elementary grades, but also in the 
high schools. Step by step with the substitution of 
women for men as teachers, the statistics of school at- 
tendance have shown an increasing proportion of girls 
to boys in all the high school years, and particularly in 
the years beyond the first. 

Interviews with young men in various trades who 
have been willing to tell why they dropt out of school 
at the end of the elementary courses, or soon after en- 
tering the high school, have produced much testimony 
that boys over twelve years of age are eager to associate 
with men, and that they feel more comfortable and 
more important to be in work under a male “boss” than 
to be spending their time in school under a woman 
teacher. There is little room for doubt that this is a 
stubborn fact of American social psychology, and as such 
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it must be reckoned with by all students of our educa- 
tional possibilities. 

If there were no other reason for urging the employ- 
ment of a larger proportion of male teachers, this fact 
would be reason enough, but other reasons there are. 
We have been especially imprest by a view of the mat- 
ter which has been presented in numerous letters to the 
local press, in both eastern and western states. In brief, 
it is that far more important than book study is the 
influence of example upon the lives of boys in their early 
youth, and that however fine and admirable may be the 
character of a woman teacher, it cannot make the same 
impression upon boy nature that is made by the per- 
sonality of a manly, active, wide-awake man, whose in- 
terest in boys as boys, in their sports, their athletics, 
their plans and ambitions, makes perhaps the strongest 
appeal for good that can play any part in a boy’s life. 
The writers of these letters say frankly that they send 
their boys to private schools where the teaching is given 
by men, or that they would send them to such schools if 
they were financially able. 

These are serious indictments of ‘present policy in 
public school matters. We have no fear of woman’s in- 
fluence in American life. It is certain to be an increas- 
ing influence for good. But it will not do to forget that 
the influence of man also is a fact which human experi- 
ence thruout the generations has taught us to take 
seriously. We cannot afford to drop it out of the reckon- 
ing. There should be employed in the upper grades of 
all coeducational schools at least as many men as women, 
and probably more. 


THE LESSER BREEDS TESTED 


HICH are the “lesser breeds” and which is the 

“superior race”? It is likely to be tried out in 
Hawaii, where the yellow and white races have a fair 
chance for competition. 

An educational test was made lately there, as we learn 
from the Honolulu Friend. The records were looked up 
of the graduates for five years of the three largest Hono- 
lulu high schools and three grammar schools, 804 in 
all, of whom 251 were of American or north European 
parentage, 191 Chinese, 113 Japanese, 112 mixt white 
and Hawaiians, 77 Portuguese, 28 Hawaiians, 22 Chi- 
nese-Hawaiians, and 10 Koreans. Of the Japanese grad- 
uates 30.1 per cent obtained the grade of A, or 90 on a 
scale of 100; of the Koreans 30 per cent; of the Chinese 
26.7; of the Chinese-Hawaiians 18.2; of the white Ha- 
waiians 16; of the American and north European 13.2; 
of the Portuguese 11.7, and of the pure Hawaiians 10.7 
per cent. It will be observed how far the American chil- 
dren fell behind their yellow competitors. Very likely 
they did not try as hard; but a big part of genius and 
success depends on the capacity to take pains. 








THE THINKING HORSES 


HE papers publish long lists of artists, authors, 

scientists, etc., who have fallen in the Great War. 
But this is not all. The loss of equine genius must also 
be taken into account. And, come to think of it, horses 
which can extract the fourth root of 7890481 in ten 
seconds, as can Muhammed and Zarif, if we may believe 
Maeterlinck, are more rare in the world than men who 


can make a passable picture or poem. The German army 
conscription exempts none for rank or genius, so the 
Elberfeld horses had to go to the front just the same 
as ordinary cab horses who could not spell a word or 
extract a root, except of the vegetable kind. As Kipling 
said: 
No proposition Euclid wrote, 
No formule the text-books know 
Will turn the bullet from your coat, 
Or ward the tulwar’s downward blow. 


Strike hard who cares—shoot straight who can— 
The odds are on the cheaper man 


and horse as well, so we need feel no surprize to hear 
that these learned quadrupeds have already fallen vic- 
tims to the war. 

Probably Kluge Hans, the first of these arithmetical 
prodigies, has escaped the fate of his followers, for he 
must be now nearly twenty years old and the faculty, 
whatever it is, seems to disappear with age as it does 
in the case of Colburn, Inwaudi and other infant prod- 
igies of the human race. Perhaps, too, his spirit was 
broken by the book of Herr Pfungst which showed to 
the satisfaction of most scientists that Clever Hans got 
his clues for pawing the right numbers from the un- 
conscious signals of his master. But this theory, barely 
acceptable in his case, becomes almost incredible when 
extended over the more marvelous feats of the horses 
trained by Herr Krall at Elberfeld. Maeterlinck’s theory, 
that they fish their information up from the illimitable 
ocean of the subliminal whence he gets his poetry, is 
still harder to believe. But after the war doubtless the 
education of animals will be taken up again in the Land 
of the Thinking Bayonets and there will be a chance to 
solve the mystery. But let us beware lest we raise up 2 
race of Houyhnhnms which shall conquer the human. 








A NOTABLE REVIEW 


E have often wondered why it was that we have 

in America no magazine which in matter and 
style could compare with the great English quarterlies 
and monthlies such as the Edinburgh, the Fortnightly 
and Nineteenth Century. We hoped a few years ago that 
the International Quarterly was going to supply that 
lack, but, like the other attempts, it failed, owing, they 
say, to overgenerous payment of its contributors, surely 
not a common fault with periodicals. 

But the Yale Review will be at least the equal of the 
English reviews if it can be kept up to the mark of the 
last issue. The January number contains a dozen arti- 
cles; all of them are long enough to say something and 
all of them do. For instance, President Hadley in his 
reminiscences of Trietschke clears up the prevalent con- 
fusion of his teaching with Nietzsche’s when he says: 

Nietzsche preached the paramount duty of self-assertion. 
Trietschke preached the paramount duty of self-sacrifice. 
Nietzsche held that Christian morality, and in fact all moral- 
ity, represented outworn superstition. Trietschke held that 
Christian morality was the most fundamentally necessary 
thing in life. 

Then there is a very valuable exposition of the Ger- 
man theory of neo-mercantilism by Professor Emery, 
an account of the little known literature of the Belgians 
by Professor Clarke, a lively chat on “The Worst Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare,” by C. S. Brooks, and a variety of 
other articles both worth reading and readable, and 
finally forty pages of real criticism of important books. 

























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


January 18—French capture village 
of La Boisselle, near Albert, France. 
Germans take Kielce, Poland. 

January 19—German airships: raid 
Yarmouth and other Norfolk towns. 
Turkish troops again routed in Rus- 
sian Transcaucasia. 


January 20—French gain trenches 
near St. Mihiel. Turks driving Rus- 
sian Jews from Palestine. 

January 21—Russian army north of 
Vistula only thirty miles from 
Thorn. British aeroplanes bombard 
Zeebrugge, Bruges, Ostend and Es- 
sen this week. German aeroplanes 
bombard Dunkirk. 


January 22—British occupy La Bas- 
sée. Germans regain trenches near 
St. Mihiel. 

January 23—Russians fighting to gain 
passes leading from Bukowina into 
Transylvania. French struggling to 
reach Steinbach and Cernay, Alsace. 


January 24—Five British dread- 
noughts attack German squadron in 
the North Sea and after a running 
fight of four hours sink the armored 
cruiser “Bliicher.” German troops 
are being sent to Hungary, while 
Austrian and Hungarian troops take 
their places in France. 




















For the last four 

a P per gs months the long 
es of Siege curved line of the 
opposing armies, stretching from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, has 
scarcely shifted enough to be notice- 
able upon the scale of a magazine 
map. Wherever the Allies have 
gained a little ground they have in 
most cases lost it shortly after by 
the Germans concentrating their 
troops at that point. Only at the ex- 
treme ends of this “far-flung battle 
line” have the Allies made any per- 
manent advances. In Flanders they 
have gained a strip some three miles 
wide. In Alsace they have gained a 
strip about ten miles wide. For the 
rest of the line between these points 
honors are about even and neither 
side can claim any striking success. 

As a matter of fact, it is obvious 
that neither party is anxious to 
take the offensive and make the sac- 
rifices necessary to break the en- 
trenched lines of the enemy. Both 
sides are more saving of men and 
ammunition than at first and count 
the cost carefully before attempting 
any adventurous movements. 

The only important gain made by 
the Germans in the last few months 
was at Soissons, and here they mere- 
ly recovered ground which they had 
recently lost thru the gradual en- 
croachments of the French on their 
positions north of the Aisne. Hav- 
ing driven the French back to the 
river the Germans contented them- 


selves with a bombardment of Sois- 
sons from their side without at- 
tempting to cross. If they had gained 
such an advantage in the early 
weeks of the war we-may imagine 
that they would have found it diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to make 
a dash thru this breach toward 
Paris, only sixty-five miles away. 
The battle of Soissons illustrates 
the advantage of having the colonial 
troops to draw upon, It was a Mo- 
roccan rifle regiment which served 
as rear guard and held the Germans 





back on January 14 while the French 
troops retired in the direction of. 
Soissons. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon Africans were posted on 
each side of the road, concealed by 
the ruins of the village of Crouy, 
and told to hold the ground for one 
hour. As the Germans approached 
within 500 yards they were received 
with a hail of balls from the ma- 
chine guns which laid them in heaps. 
Those who escaped were reinforced 
and returned to the attack with the 
bayonet, but were again repulsed. It 
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THE LINE OF THE DEADLOCK 
The almost continuous fighting all along the line from Flanders to Alsace makes scarcely a per- 
ceptible change on the map. On that part of the line which runs north on the left of the map 
the Allies have gained a few hundred yards near Dixmude, La Bassée and Peronne. At the angle 


near Soissons the 


Germans have regained lost ground. In the Argonne there has been fierce 


fighting, but without decisive results. The desperate attempts of the French to cut the line con- 
necting the German outpost at St. Mihiel with their base at Metz by attacks from the south 
have been frustrated. In Alsace the French are making very slow progress toward Colmar, 


Miilhausen and Altkirch. The shaded area is territory held by the Germans 
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THE PUZZLE OF POLAND 
This map from the London Times presents the curious situation which = sang in Poland. 


The heavy line representing the Russian front shows 
toward the German fortress of Thorn has forced his new army in 


that the Grand Nicholas in his drive 


. an the German forces in 


East Prussia and the German forces south of the Vistula. It remains to be seen which side will 

be able to take advantage of this double flanking movement. While the Russians have been gaining 

possession of the territory north of the Vistula, the Germans have held their cee, positions 
fore Warsaw and in the south have advanced toward 


was not until six o’clock, after twice 
being ordered to retreat, that the 
Moors withdrew. That the French 
are able to incorporate Moroccan 
troops in their regular army is re- 
markable, since it is barely a year 
since the French effected a conquest 
of Morocco. The Movocco question 
was one of the chief causes of the 
present war, for when Germany 
found that France and England had 
made a bargain by which the for- 
mer was to have Morocco and the 
latter Egypt, she protested against 
being shut out of North Africa and 
demanded compensation. The En- 
tente, however, refused to give way 
and Germany, finding that her finan- 
cial condition would not permit her 
to make war then, postponed hostil- 
ities till the present time. 


; A squadron of Ger- 
German Cruiser tan warships at- 

Sunk tempting to ap- 
proach the English coast on the 
morning of January 24 was sighted 
by the patrol squadron of battle 
cruisers under Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty. The German vessels, 
finding themselves outnumbered and 
outclassed, at once made for home at 
the highest speed. The British pur- 
sued and by superior speed kept up 
with them until the German vessels 
reached the protection of their mine 
field seventy miles northwest of 
Helgoland. The fight lasted over 
four hours and extended a hundred 
miles. The chief English vessels en- 
gaged were the superdreadnoughts 
“Lion,” “Tiger” and “Princess Roy- 





al,” the dreadnoughts “Indomitable” 
and “New Zealand,” the last being a 
gift of New Zealand to the imperial 
navy. All of these vessels are of re- 
cent build and have a speed of 
twenty-seven knots an hour. The 
German vessels were dreadnoughts 
“Moltke,” “Seydlitz” and “Der- 
flinger” and the armored cruiser 
“Bliicher.” The “Bliicher”’ fell be- 
hind and was sunk shortly after one 
o’clock, Out of her crew of 885 there 
were rescued 123. This is the first 
time in history that vessels of such 
size have been engaged in combat. 


, In the eastern cam- 
7 — paign, as it is re- 

corded from day to 
day in the newspapers, the reports 
of decisive movements are separated 
by long periods of obscurity in which 
it is impossible to ascertain which 
side is gaining or what is going on. 
The last fortnight is such a period. 
We hear nothing definite from either 
side, but there are vague rumors of 
momentous changes in the Polish 
situation. It is clears, however, that 
the Russians have made progress in 
the north and the Germans in the 
south. 

Last week we called att ntion to 
the strategic importance of the first 
of these movements. The new army 
which the Grand Duke Nicholas has 
put into the field north of the Vis- 
tula is threatening or has already 
occupied Mlawa with its right wing 
and Plock with its left, while the 
center is still advancing westward 
in the direction of the historic Ger- 


man stronghold of Thorn, which 
commands the Vistula at its exit 
from Russian Poland. Here the Rus- 
sians seem to have succeeded in over- 
coming the German defense of the 
Skrwa River and in approaching 
within about twenty-five miles of the 
frontier of West Prussia. But it is 
now ‘eported that Marshal von Hin- 
denburg has thrown a force across 
the Vistula above Plock and so taken 
the Russian army in the rear. This 
reproduces on a larger scale the same 
curious situation as existed at Lodz 
a few weeks ago, when each army 
had the other outflanked and par- 
tially enveloped,.The present entan- 
glement can probably not be cleared 
up without’ the same _ wholesale 
slaughter, for the Russian and Ger- 
man armies overlap for a distance of 
more than fifty miles. 

In south Poland the German and 
Austrian forces have advanced and 
occupied Kielce for the third time. 
The Russians retired to Radom, 
about thirty miles to the northeast, 
where they have massed their troops 
for the protection of Ivangorod, one 
of the most important of the Vistula 
fortresses, which the Germans 
early in October approached close 
enough to bombard. 


Both the Russians 
and the Germans 
are extending their 
administration over the territory 
they have occupied, with the evident 
intent to give the population the im- 
pression of permanent possession. 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, was, 
immediately after its capture, re 
named Lvov and the Russian lan- 
guage made obligatory in the public 
service and schools, altho there are 
few Russians there. The population 
of Galicia is mostly composed of 
Poles, Ruthenians and Jews. 

The Germans in like manner have 
changed the name of Lodz to Neu 
Breslau and have established a civil 
administration. The German gov- 
ernor is endeavoring to relieve the 
suffering of the people, who were 
left without food or fuel in the midst 
of the winter. A special train of 
seventy cars of coal was dispatched 
to Lodz for the electric light plant 
and the poor and twenty-five car- 
loads of provisions have arrived. The 
woolen and cotton goods factories, 
which are the mainstay of the city, 
will be started up as soon as possi- 
ble now that the railroad connection 
with Germany has been restored. 

The population of Poland, torn by 
racial and religious feuds even in 
time of peace, is now more than ever 
in internal enmity because as a 
community passed alternately under 
German and Russian, first one fac- 
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tion and then the other would be- 
come dominant and take revenge 
upon its opponents by denouncing 
t' em to the authorities. On account 
of the aid which the German popu- 
lation of Poland has given to the 
German army, Grand Duke Nicholas 
ordered all Germans east of War- 
saw to dispose of their property 
within six days in order that they 
might be removed into the interior 
of the empire. The same order has 
been extended to all Germans and 
Austrians in Finland and the Baltic 
provinces, who were obliged to leave 
by January 28 or be liable to penal 
servitude for life. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has presented to the Span- 
ish Ambassador at Petrograd spe- 
cific charges of atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by the Ger- 
mans in Poland, including cases of 
the shooting of innocent civilians, 
the use of explosive bullets, the kill- 
ing and mutilation of wounded, and 
the rape of women and girls. The 
Germans have made similar accusa- 
tions against the Cossacks in East 
Prussia. 


The War in The war news of the 
ies al week reads more than 
ever like a realization 

of one of Wells’ prophetic ro- 
mances. Airships on both sides have 
been more active than before, tho 
they have caused more commotion 


than damage, The most sensational . 


was a raid on the English coast of 
Norfolk on the evening of January 
19. It is not yet known exactly what 
they were or whence they came. The 
German account alludes to them as 
“naval airships” and states that they 
returned to their home port undam- 
aged. This port is possibly Cuxha- 
ven or some other German station 
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FROZEN AT HIS POST—ONE SERBIAN SENTRY 


and not the Belgian coast, for it is 
said that they passed over Holland 
on their way. This raises the ques- 
tion, which has been so frequently 
discussed without settlement in re- 
cent years, whether passage thru 
the air is in violation of the neutral- 
ity of a country. The airships are 
thought not to be Zeppelins, but 
smaller dirigibles, perhaps of the 
non-rigid Parseval type. 

The night was still and clear, but 
the airships were not visible except 
when they used their searchlights, 
tho the noise of the motors was 
heard when flying low. The first in- 
dication of their presence was the 
explosion of a bomb in Yarmouth. 
Eight bombs were dropt here, ap- 
parently with the object of destroy- 
ing the shipping and barracks. Some 
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WHERE TRENCHES BECAME GRAVES 
On the great battlefield between Lodz and Warsaw where the Grand Duke Nicholas checked one 
German drive. The dead of both armies — A i -g~ = the Russian trenches, the line of which 
can s trac 


of them failed to explode and only 
one did any serious damage. This 
struck and completely demolished 
the house where a cobbler, Samuel 
Smith, was working at his bench. 
Part of his head was blown off by a 
fragment of the shell and Martha 
Taylor, an unmarried woman, more 
than seventy years old, who was go- 
ing by in the street, was shattered 
and killed. The bomb finally buried 
itself in a hole six feet deep. One of 
the unexploded bombs is forty inches 
around the base, twenty-three inches 
tall and weighs sixty pounds. Some 
aerial torpedoes, provided with pro- 
pellers, were also used. 

This airship or another one passed 
inland to King’s Lynn, sixty miles 
west of Yarmouth. Here also two 
persons were killed, a boy and a 
woman, the widow of a soldier who 
recently fell at the front. Apparent- 
ly the airships were searching for 
the King’s residence, Sandringham 
Hall, about ten miles north of King’s 
Lynn, on the supposition, based per- 
haps on the information of spies, 
that the royal family was there. But 
the King and Queen had left twelve 
hours previously for London, and, 
owing to the extinction of lights, the 
Hall was not found, Cromer and 
Sheringham on the north coast and 
half a dozen other towns were 
struck by bombs before the airships 
departed at midnight, but surpriz- 
ingly little damage was done. Many 
windows were smashed, but the total 
destruction of property due to the 
raid was not over $15,000. 

The Kaiser sent a message of 
congratulation to Count Zeppelin, 
commodore of the German aerial 
fleet. The German newspapers are 
jubilant over the demonstration that 
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HOLDING THE ROAD AGAINST THE COSSACKS 


A forest road near Lodz. German artillery is shelling the advancing enemy and a shell has just 
burst. The road is partly barricaded 


against these new weapons England 
is no longer protected by her insu- 
larity. 

The English aviators have recent- 
ly raided several Belgian and Ger- 
man towns. On January 16, nine 
English aeroplanes showered bombs 
on Ostend, doing considerable dam- 
age to the barracks and railroad sta- 
tion. The. town of Essen, equally fa- 
mous for its Krupp steel works and 
model workingmen’s homes, was also 
bombarded from the air. During the 
Christmas holidays the English avi- 
ators were actively engaged in 
searching for the German field head- 
quarters, and it is said that one of 
them succeeded in dropping a bomb 
within 200 yards from the place 
where the Kaiser was dining. On 
January 23, bombs were dropt from 
British aeroplanes on Ghent and 
Bruges. 

The German aeroplanes have at- 
tacked Dunkirk many times in the 
last month, and are said to have in- 
flicted considerable damage upon the 
town and fortress, altho the loss of 
life has been small. In the aerial raid 
of January 21 a dozen bombs were 
dropt, one of which smashed ‘the 
windows and furniture of the Amer- 
ican consulate at Dunkirk and slight- 
ly wounded the American consular 
agent. One of the German aeroplanes 
was brought down and the two avi- 
ators were killed. 


The first move on the 
part of England in the 
campaign against Tur- 
key was to secure possession of the 
head of the Persian Gulf, to which 
the British have long laid claim. 
Then they pushed up the Shatt-al- 


Turkey 
in the War 


Arab, the channel thru which the 
combined Tigris and Euphrates 
empty into the Gulf, and captured 
Kurna, which stands at the junction 
of the two rivers. This put them in 
control of the outlet of two great 
rivers of Eastern Turkey, while the 
Russians are acquiring possession 
of their headwaters ‘n Armenia. It 
also gave the British access to the 
oil fields of Persia near the Shatt- 
al-Arab, in which the ‘British Gov- 
ernment a few months before the 
war bought a controlling interest in 
order to get liquid fuel for the 
n vy. The Turks have attacked the 
British positions and claim some 
success at Kurna and. Basra. 
Constantinople also claims suc- 
cesses against the Russians in the 
Transcaucasus, but, making all pos- 
sible allowances for the exaggera- 
tions of Petrograd, we must believe 
that the Turks here have suffered a 
disastrous defeat. According to the 
Russian account three out of the five 
army corps which entered Transcau- 
casia were completely destroyed and 
the remnants of the other two are 
retreating toward Erzerum, followed 
by the Russian troops. The Turkish 
Redif or reserve troops were with- 
out tents or uniforms, and when the 
Russians surrounded them in the 
forest they found 900 frozen to death 


with their rifles in their hands. The, 
defeat of the Turks has greatly dis-" 


credited General von Sanders, the 
German officer, in charge of the Otto- 
toman army and Enver Pasha, the 
Young Turk leader, who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the entrance of Turkey 
into the war on the German side. 
The Russian Jews who have been 
colonized in Palestine by the Zionist 


societies are being expelled by the 
Turks. Their lands are being seized 
by the Arabs and the wheat collect- 
ed by the relief committee in Galilee 
confiscated for the army. The Jews 
are fleeing to the Syrian ports, hop- 
ing to escape to Egypt. The United 
States cruiser “Tennessee” is aid- 
ing in the work of rescue by making 
regular trips between Jaffa and Al- 
exandria to carry off the fugitives. 
Over 7000 men, women and children 
have been taken to Alexandria, most 
of them entirely destitute. 


; Further reports of the 
The Italian ,arthquake in central 
Earthquake ftaly add to the horror 
of the disaster. In some of the re- 
mote mountain towns the fatality 
was greater than at Avezzano. Out 
of a population of 3682 at Gioja di 
Marsi only 700 persons escaped. At 
Collamele, 1000 out of 1500 were 
killed. At Ortucchio 400 people or 
more were attending service when 
the church collapsed and crushed all 
but four women. In this town of 
2500 less than 400 were left alive. 
Paterno lost nine-tenths of its pop- 
ulation of 2000. 

A heavy fall of snow added to the 
difficulty of rescue, and it was not 
possible to save all who were im- 
prisoned in the ruins. Many per- 
ished from hunger or cold, but in 
some cases women and children were 
taken out alive a week after the 
earthquake. The famished mountain 
wolves sometimes reached the dead 
or wounded before the relief parties 
could get to them. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has appropriated $6,000,000 
for the earthquake sufferers. The 
Pope has received contributions to 
the amount of $4,000,000 and the 
Government about the same. Ten 
thousand refugees have been re- 
ceived in Rome. 

On the night of January 19 there 
was a second series of earthquake 
shocks, centering about Calabria in 
Italy, but felt as far as France, Swit- 
zerland and the Ionian Isles. 


The case of the steam- 
ship “Dacia” has ex- 
cited much interest in 
this country and in England. This 
ship, owned by the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Company, had been interned at 
Port Arthur, Texas, until recently, 
when she was bought at a low price 
by E. N. Breitung, who procured 
American registry and put on board 
a cargo of cotton intending to send 
it to Bremen. It was seen that, if this 
should be allowed, a precedent would 
be established for the purchase of 
other idle ships here. In our ports 
there are fifty-eight German or Aus- 
trian merchant vessels which have 
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been tied up since the beginning of 
the war. The North German Lloyd 
Company owns twelve of these and 
the Hamburg-American Company 
twenty-four, one of them being the 
great “Vaterland.” 

The case was not wholly unrelated 
to the Ship Purchase bill pending at 
Washington, for supporters of that 
bill at one time considered the possi- 
ble purchase of the idle German 
ships by our Government. It was re- 
called that some time ago the “Alex- 
andria,” a Hamburg-American ship, 
was bought and registered at San 
Francisco, that she went southward 
with a cargo, and that this cargo was 
delivered to Admiral von Spee’s Ger- 
man squadron off the coast of Chili. 
Reference to this was made by per- 
sons who exprest the opinion that 
this venture with the “Dacia” was 
designed by friends of Germany to 
cause friction between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

When it is proposed that the ship 
should go to Rotterdam instead of 
Bremen, this did not change the 
British Government’s decision, that 
it would seize her and make her the 
subject of inquiry in a prize court. 
It was held by Great Britain that if 
she were allowed to go unmolested, 
this would establish a precedent per- 
mitting the sale of all the German 
ships already mentioned. But Eng- 
land would buy the cargo or forward 
it on another ship. The owner de- 
cided to take his chances in a prize 
court. The sailing was delayed, how- 
ever, and at the beginning of the 
present week the ship had not start- 
ed to cross the ocean. 


— 4 Owing mainly to in- 
xports an@ creased exports of war 
War Orders cunplies, our excess of 
exports over imports was $131,863,- 
000 in December. To this sum it had 
risen from $16,000,000 in Septem- 
ber, $56,000,000 in October, and 
$79,000,000 in November. The grow- 
ing favorable balance of trade has 
caused dissolution of the gold pool 
formed some months ago for an ad- 
justment of our debts in Europe. 
There were great shipments of 
breadstuffs in December, their value 
having been $55,000,000, against 
$11,000,000 in December, 1913. The 
month’s export of oats exceeded 
those of the entire preceding year. 
Large new orders from the na- 
tions at war have been reported. 
Henry Ford, the manufacturer of 
automobiles, said last week that he 
was considering an offer of an order 
for 40,000 motor cars, involving the 
payment of at least $16,000,000. 
They are to be delivered at the rate 
of 2000 per day. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has given to a firm in Seat- 


tle an order for 15,000 railroad cars. 
At the DuPont powder mills in New 
Jersey a large number of men are 
working night and day. From Bos- 
ton, last week, 600 horses were 
shipped on an order for 20,000 to be 
sent from that port. A steamship 
carried from New York 250, in part 
execution of another order for 
10,000. In St. Louis it is asserted 
that $8,000,000 has already been paid 
for American horses by the belliger- 
ents. Twelve cargoes of horses have 
been shipped from one dock in New 
York. Many have been bought by the 
Italian Government, which recently 
established in New York a credit of 
$4,000,000 for its purchases. 
Soldiers of the Allies in the 
trenches want harmonicas, or mouth 
organs. Formerly large quantities of 
these were exported from Germany, 
but now the orders are sent to this 
country. A few days ago one of our 
manufacturers shipped 150,000 har- 
monicas. Ten sixty-ton locomotives 
from the Baldwin works are on their 
way to Vladivostok, and twenty-five 
more will soon follow them. These, 
of course, are for Russia, which has 
established with New York banks a 
credit for $25,000,000, to be expended 
in buying supplies. Factories in 
Binghamton, New York, are work- 


ing on a French order for 500,000 
pairs of shoes, English steamships 
are carrying from New York, on 
their decks, fourteen-inch guns, 
fifty-three feet long, made at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s works. 
Four have been shipped. The British 
Government has expert representa- 
tives at the company’s mills. 


; Deputy sheriffs, 
Deputy Sheriffs sworn ‘in to protect 

Kill Strikers the Liebig and Wil- 
liams & Clark fertilizer works at 
Roosevelt, New Jersey, shot into a 
crowd of strikers on January 19, 
killing two and wounding more than 
twenty. The factories, near Eliza- 
bethport, are controlled by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Nine hundred men have been on 
strike since January 4, demanding a 
return to the wage scale which pre- 
vailed until last October. During the 
four days before the shooting over a 
hundred deputies, furnished by a 
Newark detective agency, had been 
placed in the factories. The strikers 
believed this the first step toward 
bringing in strike-breakers and be- 
gan to search trains arriving at the 
factory stations. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, according to the employers’ 
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ONCE A BAR—NOW A DISPENSARY 


The Casino at Le Toquet, France, has become the Duchess of Westminster’s war hospital, 
and now accommodates 250 wounded men per day. This was the American bar before the war 
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statement, the strikers piled ties on 
the track, ignored the warning of 
the deputies, and fired on them when 
they attempted to remove the ob- 
structions. The policeman on duty at 
the station made affidavit that no 
’ ties were placed on the track, that 
the strikers were wholly unarmed, 
and that some twenty deputies made 
an unprovoked attack on the strikers 
after pickets had peacefully boarded 
and left the eight o’clock train. Most 
of the wounded were shot in the 
back and legs as they fled before the 
bullets. The mayor of the borough 
has issued a statement describing 
the shooting as “cold-blooded mur- 
der,” and the sentiment of the local 
officials and the public is strongly 
with the strikers. 

Twenty-eight deputies, identified 
by strikers and other witnesses, 
were arrested and held for the grand 
jury on a charge of murder in the 
first degree. The Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission also _ sent 
agents to investigate the shooting. 

The funeral of the two strikers 
who were killed was held on Satur- 
day without disorder. The leaders of 
the union, which is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
have urged the men to remain or- 
derly, and the county prosecutor has 
served notice on the I. W. W. to keep 
its hands off. 


In Hayti one revolu- 
tion quickly follows 
another. Davilmar 
Theodore recently became President 
because he had led a successful revo- 
lution against President Zamor, 
who had gained the office by a simi- 
lar revolt. Now there is an uprising 
against Theodore. The leader in the 
field is General Guillaume, who is 
already President by his own proc- 
lamation. On the 16th, the rebels 
took possession of Cape Haytien, 
whose garrison surrendered peace- 
fully by agreement. Two or three 
days later Guillaume’s forces there 
surrendered to the general repre- 
senting Theodore’s Government, also 
by agreement, and it is said that 
this general and Guillaume have 
formed a secret alliance. Guillaume 
started for the capital, and a deci- 
sive battle in the vicinity of Go- 
naiyes was expected. There is an- 
other revolutionary movement, led 
by General Laroche, formerly Minis- 
ter of War. 

Our Government has been advis- 
ing Theodore to accept its offer of a 
fiscal protectorate, which would in- 
volve our use of Mole St. Nicholas 
as a naval station. It has been esti- 
mated that the path of eighty per 
cent of the Panama Canal traffic lies 


Hayti’s 
Revolutions 


near this port. But Haytians bitterly 
oppose control or administration of 
their customs service by American 
officers. 


. .... .. It has been difficult 

The Situation in +, follow the move- 
Mexico ments of the mili- 
tant groups in Mexico, where the 
situation, as Secretary Bryan says, 
has become “mixed.” After the flight 
of President Gutierrez from the cap- 
ital, with 5000 soldiers, he caused to 
be published a long signed statement 
in which he accused Villa of being 
guilty of murders and robbery, say- 
ing that he had put to death, in de- 
fiance of the President’s orders, Gen- 
eral Aragon, Prof. David Berlange 
and others. Members of the conven- 
tion, he asserted, had fled for safety 
to San Luis Potosi. Villa, he con- 
tinued, had virtually made him a 
prisoner and had threatened to kill 
him. He could not submit to a “fero- 
cious military dictatorship.” Gutier- 
rez sought an alliance with General 
Obregon, Carranza’s leading mili- 
tary officer, but Obregon could not 
be induced to turn against Carranza. 


. His written reply to Gutierrez was 


published, 

Villa made a hurried journey from 
the north with troops and artillery, 
but he did not enter the capital. For 
a time he remained at Queretaro, 
and then went north again. He had 
the support of Garza, the new Pres- 
ident, and of the convention, which 
confirmed his appointment to the 
command of all the forces. There 


were reports that he could not agree i 
with Zapata, who remained at Cuer- - 


navaca, but left 10,000 of his men in 
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RE-ENTER THE HORSE 
With the London motor busses threading their 
way from railhead to firing line on French bat- 
tlefields, their places at home are taken by the 
old horse-drawn vehicles of the familiar type 





the capital. But Zapata signed a 
statement in support of Villa, and 
two or three of Zapata’s friends, 
Palafox being one of them, were 
placed in Garza’s new Cabinet. Garza 
published bright predictions of com- 
ing victory, and said the capital was 
in good condition. Private reports 
say, however, that there has been a 
carnival of murder and looting in the 
city. Villa asserts that Gutierrez 
stole $5,000,000 from the treasury 
and carried it away. The convention 
has demanded return of the money. 
The latest available reports show 
that Gutierrez, deserted by a major- 
ity of his 5000 men, has disappeared. 


Many have been led 
to believe that Villa, 
convinced that he can- 
not permanently agree with Zapata, 
and that he cannot retain possession 
of the capital, intends to make a new 
republic in the north, including the 
states of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihua- 
hua, Durango and Coahuila, with 
parts of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leon. This republic would have near- 
ly one-half of Mexico’s area, but 
only one-seventh of the entire popu- 
lation, It would have three Pacific 
ports, but none on the Atlantic side, 
if some of the published accounts 
of his purpose are correct. Villa, 
however, is now directing a cam- 
paign for the capture of the coal 
fields and the northern oil wells. If 
he should be successful he would 


Villa’s Plans 


. have the eastern port of Tampico. 


He has lost General Benavides, 
one of his best fighters, who took 
with him a considerable force of 
troops at San Luis Potosi, and his 
soldiers have been driven from Gua- 
dalajara by the Carranza Governor 
of the State. There have been vague 
or conflicting reports about the fight- 
ing. Obregon was within fifty-five 
miles of the capital and his capture 
of it was predicted. But his advance 
was checked by Zapata, who, it had 
been said, desired only to resume his 
guerrilla warfare in the state of Mo- 
relos. The capture of Puebla by Za- 
pata was reported, and then denied. 
There are three or four governments 
now, and several independent revolu- 
tionary groups. All of these are cas- 
ually fighting, and all are victorious, 
if their own reports are accepted. 
There was a revolt of Carranza 
troops at the capital of Yucatan, but 
his army supprest it. Villa may final- 
ly establish his power in the north, 


_ but he is opposed there by Carranza 


forces, the Herrera and Salazar in- 
dependent revolutionists, and such 
other groups as may enter the field. 
It is impossible to foresee the results 
of conflict in any part of Mexico. 

















GOLUMPUSSED IN FLANDERS 


BY A LIEUTENANT IN THE LONDON SCOTTISH 


E letter I last sent off to you 
carried us, I think, up to No- 
vember 13, on which day our 

rest in billots came to an end. I don’t 
know whether our system of billot- 
ting might interest you, but in case 
it might, here goes. 

For such a purpose certain areas 
are allotted to the various divisions 
which are, for the moment, resting; 
these areas are subdivided for the 
brigades and again for each regi- 
ment; then again, regimentally, for 
each squadron. When possible each 
squadron sends on in front a billot- 
ting party who have to find sheds, 
* ete., for the horses, or, if there are 
none suitable, fields; then somewhere 
for watering the horses, and hay; 
then, if possible, nice hay-loft for 
the men, and finally some sort of a 
house for us. With luck all these ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
time the regiment arrives so that 
each squadron can move on at once 


to its area and each troop to its farm > 


or farms in that area. Bed? Well, if 
we are lucky we get a bundle of 
straw; if we are still more lucky we 
get the straw and, the squadron cart 
having arrived, our flea-bags (sleep- 
ing bags or Wolseley Valises) as well. 
Well, talking of Friday, November 
13—we were to go into support, so 
had reveille at four a. m. and moved 
off at six; soon arrived at our imme- 
diate destination, a field. It was a 
beastly day, with a high wind and 
rain—plenty of it. At 3:15 p. m. we 
moved off, on foot, to our old trenches 
to the west of Mersines—three to 
four miles away—again cross-coun- 
try, rotten. Some bad news awaited 
us; the Germans had the 
cheek to start shelling our 
“cooking” farm so that it 
was no longer safe to 
light a fire or go there 
during daylight; this was 
a great nuisance as it 
meant that we could get Cc 
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Here is a real letter from the front 
—where men toil over frozen roads 
and know “the misery of the soaking 
trench” and sleep—now and then— 
on straw-littered farmhouse floors, 
and yet are jauntily talking of the 
enemy as “ger boys” and of the 
great German shells as “coal- 
boxes” and “golumpuses,” and 
where a man buried to the neck in 
clay, with only a cigaret for solace, 
was “quite comfortable until he 
was fully extracted.” The London 
Scottish are territorials—that is, 
members of the reserve—but in 
this war their brilliant fighting 
has proved even to the officers 
of the regular army that they 
are “real soldiers.”—-THE EDITOR. 




















til he was fully extracted, and no 
damage was done. 

Night came at last and with it 
peace and quiet except for the sni- 
pers. It was fine, but very cold, quite 
a severe frost. Next morning—the 
15th—the enemy first coal-boxed the 
trenches on our left and I thought it 
would be a good opportunity to get a 
photo of a “Little Mary” exploding. 
Here is a little sketch to show the 
situation. 

A is my trench, having behind it 
C, a muddy lane, and B, a field which 
stood four or five feet higher than 
C and A. DD the main road to Mer- 
sines, GGG hedges (shown thus 
XXxxxxxx). EEE general line where 
the coal-boxes were exploding. M the 
spot from which I thought I could get 
a good photo. K...... N the course I 
pursued and N, where I stopped. (K 
to N approximately sixty yards.) 





no hot drink during the 
day—in this weather a 
very appreciable loss. Late 
that night it cleared up 
and got deuced cold. The 
next day we were favored 
with heavy showers and 
it remained very cold; we noticed 
most in our fet, which were abso- 
lutely frozen. 

During the afternoon we were se- 
verely golumpussed. Same old story, 
most unpleasant. One man was buried 
(in nice wet clay). Things were too 
hot to do more than unbury his head; 
he asked for a cigaret and one was 
lit for him and stuck in his face. I 
believe he was quite comfortable un- 
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Off I set, climbed into the field be- 
hind and gaily promenaded toward 
the corner of the hedge, got out my 
camera and was fixing the focus and 
shutter when another good photo was 
spoilt: when I arrived at just about 
the point N some durned fool ger 
boys evidently thought I was an ex- 
cellent target and put four bullets 
round my ears, in rapid succession. 
Well, I thought I’d let the bally photo 


rip. I was rather disgusted tho, when 
I got back to my trench and one of 
my men asked me if it was I “draw- 
ing the Germans’ fire.” After this in- 
terlude it soon clouded over, a nasty 
wind got up and then it snowed, then 
we had sleet and finally it rained; 
rained solidly all day, and the cold 
was rotten. I got very peevish as we 
were sincerely coal-boxed during the 
morning and our turn for that really 
came in the afternoon, but eventually 
it panned out all right, as we were 
given a peaceful afternoon. 

Two of our officers had a providen- 
tial escape during the morning. It 
was this wise: It did not take us long 
to find out that German gunners al- 
ways shell an area in the same way, 
i.e., they place their shells from their 
right to left, each succeeding shell 
being a bit to the left of the last one 
until they come to the left flank of 
the particular area to which they are, 
at the moment, paying attention, and 
then they return to the right flank 
again. Now, one of these officers was 
watching the placing of some shells 
and he saw that if the line was con- 
tinued the next one would be uncom- 
fortably close to himself, so he sug- 
gested a strategical movement to a 
flank. Accordingly he and the other 
chap crawled away along the 
trenches. Not thirty seconds after 
they started their crawl a golumpus 
landed in their trench, in the exact 
spot that they had just left. If they 
hadn’t moved—vwell, I leave it to you. 
Rather late that night we were re- 
lieved; it was impenetrably dark and 
streaming with rain. 

On November 19, we suddenly 

moved off at 10.30 a. m. 

Almost at the very mo- 

€ ment that we started it 

€ = commenced to snow, keep- 
ing it up all day. We had 

a miserable march, as it 
was a nasty raw-cold day 
with a high wind that 
blew the snow down one’s 
neck. It was just cold 
enough for the snow to be 
where it was not trodden, 
but the roads were fear- 
fully crowded with miles 

of artillery on the move, 
wagons and troops, so that the mud 
was ghastly; also, the roads being so 
crowded our march was deadly slow. 
After passing thru a village called 
Hooge we dismounted and then, 
marching a mile or so further, turned 
off, stumbling and sliding, thru a 
wood to the trenches we were to 
occupy, arriving at about 9 p. m. 
Those trenches were rotten; not a 
scrap of straw; very narrow, and 
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in the sun and 
keeping an eye 
on the front 
generally, when 
we were star- 
tled to see some- 


thing that 
looked like a 
rugby football 


taking its devi- 
ous and wavery 
course in the 
air; it seemed 
to hesitate and 
choose the most 








THE TRENCH “D” AND THE STABLE “B” 


we so crowded that there was 
scarcely room to sit, much less 
lie down. Our trench ran along the 
edge of the wood, the Germans lining 
another wood about 150 yards in 
front of us and in one place on our 
left flank only about twenty yards. 
Very soon after we arrived it cleared 
up and got fearfully 

cold; our clothes were 

covered with a sheet of 

ice; no warmth was ob- 

tainable by any means, 

it was almost agony for 

one’s feet; oh, yes, it was 

quite beastly. We had a 

little to eat with us; just 

some bread and sardines 

and jam; but nothing to 

drink. (We had not eaten 

since breakfast.) The 

Germans kept up a fairly 

heavy rifle fire all night, 
occasionally sending their 

flares across our lines, F 

‘but they never hit any- 

body. A miserable long night and 
one: longed for the day to come; one 
seems never to be content. Very soon 
after daybreak we looked forward to 
night. 

November 20 was a gorgeous day, 
the sort that is all that one can de- 
sire—if one is in a position to enjoy 
it—not much wind but it held very 
cold, freezing hard all day; one could 
not move at all from the trench, so 
there was no chance of getting even 
temporarily warm by taking little ex- 
cursions. We were heavily coal-boxed 
all thru the morning and were fur- 
ther honored by an introduction to 
the “souvenirs” issued by the ger 
boys’ mortars. Nasty spiteful things; 
some of us thought we were drunk 
when the first one came our way, and 
this was odd because intoxicating 
liquors are, at the best of times, 
somewhat scarce in the firing line 
and on this occasion particularly so. 
But just think of this: we were 
standing about in the trench, some 
of us occasionally taking a snap-shot 
at a ger boy if one had the temerity 
to show himself; others basking (7?) 


suitable spot on 
which to alight 
and then pounce for it. It lay on the 
ground, an innocent enough looking 
aerial visitor, for an appreciable time 
and then—oh Lord—with a deafen- 
ing and almost stunning crash the 
thing went off. Earth, stones, bits of 
steel—everything round about—was 
blown a tremendous way. 
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And now I had better make another 
rough sketch to explain what comes 
next. The trench G in front of stables 
B [shown in the photograph above, 
made by the author] was held by an- 
other regiment, the officers using 
the living portion to sit about 
in. The buildings A and B were 
already absolutely shattered by shell 
fire; however, during the morning 
the enemy put a lot more shells into 
these buildings 


sitions were evacuated and then the 
enemy gave up paying particular 
attention to these parts and scat- 
tered their souvenirs about a bit; we 
had a very merry time of it. 

An extraordinary and appalling 
sight was presented by the trees in 
our wood: blasted, cut down, shat- 
tered and riven by shell fire; great, 
big trees, cut clear thru and lying 
prone across our trench; others half 
cut thru and now standing bent in all 
sorts of directions. All cut, scarred 
and gashed by frakments of shells, in 
some cases great jagged pieces of 
steel buried in the thickness of the 
tree and in one case a whole shell, un- 
exploded and intact, just protruding; 
a glimpse of ruin and hell, and, dur- 
ing this enemy’s shelling, the sound 
and sensations of the same thing. 
During the afternoon we were thusly 
entertained only intermittently; at 
times we heard voices—of the enemy 
—in the house B, but we paid no at- 

tention to them—for the 

} time being. One of our 
aeroplanes passed over 

us and thence over the 
enemy, high up, but in 

that clear air very dis- 
tinct, To amuse ourselves, 

we started counting the 
number of shells shot at 

D it by the enemy; we got 
to eighty-six, on its way 


a eae@ee : 
= \ out, and then gave it up, 
ar 4 “ee a%® o \2 * > bored. Jove, they must be 
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brave chaps, those flying 
birds. At dusk the men 
who had been blown out 
of their trench G came 
back to retake it. 

First they had to re-dig the com- 
municating trench E and then their 
officer in charge warned me that he 
was going to reconnoiter the house 
and asked me to cover him with our 
fire if necessary. We saw a light in 
the house and I was wondering 
whether it was the officer in question 
when he returned, saying that he 
could not go into the house as there 
were lots of ger boys there. 





as well as into 
the trench G 
and the commu- 
nicating trench 
E-E-E; they 
succeeded in 
wiping parts of 
these trenches 
clear off the 
face of the 
earth — killing 
four men only— 
the building B 
was also, of 
course, quite un- 
tenable. Accord- 











ingly these po- 


A “GOLUMPUS HOLE”—WHERE A BIG SHELL BURST 
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A SHELL-SCARRED TREE 


What extraordinary people these 
Germans are, a weird mixture of 
mad, foolhardy bravery and complete 
lack of it—they can’t face cold steel. 
Now, as you will see from the sketch, 
the windows of the house B abso- 
lutely enfiladed the main line of our 
trench D-D, so the position was some- 
what uncomfortable. 

I immediately turned on as many 
men as I could cram into the line 
facing the house to put some rapid 
fire into the windows, and there was 
soon a very pretty din. For a time 
they answered from the house, par- 
ticularly from the windows of the 
upper floor, but they shot high and 
didn’t hit a single one of us; upon my 
Sam, I can’t imagine how they 
missed us; the range was not more 
than twenty yards and they had sim- 
ply to shoot straight down on top of 
us and along our line; we must have 
pretty well “put the wind up them” 
(term out here to mean “worried,” 
“scared”), and of course our fire was 
pretty hot, nearly thirty men putting 
in about fifteen aimed rounds per 
minute each. Soon things quieted 
down and we resigned ourselves to 
await our relief, with the best pa- 
tience that we could muster; the idea, 
tho, of getting our feet warm did not 
tend to make us patient, particularly 
when the hour of our relief—6.30 
p. m.—passed. And there we sat. I 
waited until 10.30 before the French, 
who were to take over these trenches, 
turned up. The prospect of a five and 
a half mile march on my flat feet has 
never before very much appealed to 
me, but all of us were, on this occa- 
sion, extremely pleased with it. And 
so, at last, off we set, plodding along 
the hard, high road; and hard it was 
—now; no slush or mud, but frozen 
stiff. 

And, oh my Christian aunt, after a 
mile or so what gyp our feet gave; 


tingling and tickling and stinging 
when the blood at last began to move. 
We marched thru Ypres; I think that 
this was the most eerie experience I 
have ever met; not a lamp lit in 
streets or houses; the buildings 
standing stark against the star 
studded sky. During the last two or 
three days the Germans had been 
shelling it heavily with big guns at 
long range and now, here and there, 
glimmered a few last flames from 
burnt out buildings, and one passed 
thru areas in which mere skeletons 
remained of what were once human 
habitations. And over all a deathly 
silence broken only by the measured 
plod plod of our boots on the cobbles. 
Ough! that sort of thing makes war 
very dismal. 

We had some breakfast as soon as 
we got in and then had two hours’ 
sleep; that evening we heard that we 
would probably have to go into the 
trenches again next day, but, thank 
goodness, that business fell thru. 

Since the 21st we have been unin- 
terruptedly resting here, and every 
officer in the division is being given 
three days’ leave in England; we go 
in reliefs, of course, and my turn 
comes in three days from now, so I 
shall post this letter from town. It is 
a funny idea, in the middle of the big- 
gest war the world has ever seen, to 
go home for a three days’ brightener 
—bless my soul, think of hot baths 
and real, live four-legged beds and 
things; it is hard to wait, but I sup- 
pose it will be ghastly to come back 
to bully beef, no washes and such- 
like. 

There is one matter in which I do 
not wish to be misunderstood: two 
or three times I have mentioned a 
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scarcity of food, but this has been in 
no way due to a failure on the part 
of the supply column. There is only 
one adjective that I can think of to 
apply to our supply of food and equip- 
ment thruout the whole campaign and 
that is “Marvelous” with a capital 
M. ’Tis true, we sometimes get 
a bit bored -with bully beef or other 
tinned meats, but we get issued with 
a lot of fresh meat, too, usually when 
we are in a position to cook it. Tea, 
sugar, jam (nearly always plum, I 
am afraid), bully bread, bacon’ (than 
which better cannot be bought)—up 
they come every day, in addition, of 
course, to oats and, now that the 
country is eaten clean, hay for the 
horses, The country is alive with our 
motors; touring and limousine cars 
for anyone and everyone who may 
need them in the execution of their 
duties; beautiful new—I was almost 
saying luxurious—ambulance cars 
gliding rapidly and silently to and 
fro between the firing line and rail- 
head; streams of motor busses—now 
painted battleship gray—conveying 
infantry from one part of the field to 
another; steam wagons and motor 
lorries—gaily decorated -with their 
old advertising signs—bringing up 
endless supplies for men, horses and 
guns. It is rather hard on one, tho, 
when you are trekking along, hungry, 
thirsty and tired, to be passed by a 
lorry flaunting in your face such a 
request as “Drink so and so’s stout” 
or “X Y Z’s Scotch whisky is old and 
matured”—the brutes. 

It is very pleasing that these 
things, and the arrangements for 
their distribution, should be so good; 
but how we wish that the crop of 
plums had been a little less plentiful! 


Ai tian GF. 
Mews York. ae 
SA LA. 


HOW A WAR LETTER TRAVELS TO THE HOME POST OFFICE 


The names of the sender and the addressee have been erased in accordance with their desire 
for anonymity 
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BILLY SUNDAY’S WAY 
PHILADELPHIA HAS TALKED OF NOTHING ELSE FOR A MONTH. 
HE GOES NEXT TO PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


























BILLY SUNDAY 


BY CHARLES E. HESSELGRAVE, 


astir with an unusual number of 

people making in one general di- 
rection. The street cars, bearing spe- 
cial signs, are jammed to the very 
steps, the sidewalks are overflowing 
with eager thousands hurrying to- 
ward the “tabernacle.” In size and 
aspect it is a real baseball or football 
crowd, but it is not the season for 
either game. Not even “the biggest 
show on earth” could draw such mul- 
titudes day after day. 

The secret power which draws to- 
gether this heterogeneous mass lies 
in religion, religion mediated thru 
the extraordinary personality of the 
“baseball evangelist,” Billy Sunday, 
and the organized workers who re- 
spond to his leadership. Week after 
week his tabernacle will be filled to 
its utmost capacity twice or even 
thrice daily. When every available 
seat is taken thousands will struggle 
for standing room where they may 
hear the evangelist’s voice, and some- 
times still other thousands will be 
turned away. Probably not since the 
days of Pentecost has a Christian 
evangelist ‘preached to such throngs. 


DOPING IT OUT FOR THE LORD 


It is no wonder that he stirs the 
religious imagination, evokes harsh 
criticism, and receives unstinted 
praise. His methods are spectacular, 
his theology is raw, and his language 
more appropriate to the baseball field 
or the race track than to the pulpit 
or the prayer-meeting. Sensitive 
souls shudder when he “dopes it out 
for the Lord” and “soaks it into 
Satan,” and declares his intention to 
“stay on his job until hell freezes 
over.” He justifies his manner and 
method by the fact that he secures 
results, such as they are. Years ago 
he tried milder means more in con- 
formity with custom, but found them 
ineffective. “Then I loaded my old 
muzzle-loading Gospel gun with ipe- 
cac, buttermilk, rough on rats, rock 
salt, and whatever else came handy, 
and the gang has been ducking and 
the feathers flying ever since.” By 
this, or in spite of this, the crowds 
are won and thousands each year are 
converted. 

For more ‘than ten years Sunday 
has been going from village to vil- 
lage, from city to city, with his gos- 
pel message, not once meeting with 
rebuff or defeat. Opposition and crit- 
icism have not availed to reduce his 
prestige. His audiences each year 
have been larger than those of the 
preceding. The fact is that his as- 
tonishing success as a _ traveling 
evangelist, culminating in the great 
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William Ashley Sunday has been 
an evangelist since 1896. He claims 
to have received about 75,000 con- 
versions since then, and in his 
campaign at Philadelphia last 
month as many as 697 persons pro- 
fessed conversion at a single ser- 
vice. In New York people are al- 
ready speculating what will happen 
when Sunday comes—for he is 
working eastward and constantly 
attacking greater cities and sooner 
or later must come to grips with 
“God-defying, devil-ridden New 
York,” as he calls it. Dr.. Hessel- 
grave is pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church of South Man- 
chester, Connecticut.—THE EDITOR. 




















meetings at Philadelphia, has made 
him a national figure and brought 
into serious consideration his meth- 
ods and his message. 

The most prominent initial impres- 
sion made by Mr. Sunday is that of 
a forceful and domineering person- 
ality, a master of the situation. His 
earnestness and sincerity cannot be 
doubted. His faith in his cause never 
wavers. His attractive powers are 
subtle and varied, but three outstand- 
ing characteristics are sufficient to 
give him a firm hold on the attention 
of a mass meeting held today under 
any auspices. 


KIN TO THE MAN IN THE STREET 


First of all, Mr. Sunday is a man 
sprung from the common people, and 
he never allows his hearers to forget 
this. The fact that several genera- 
tions ago the name of his forbears 
in Pennsylvania was written Sonn- 
tag is significant of his extraction. 
Thru the death of his father in the 
Civil War he was early brought face 
to face with the privations of pov- 
erty, while the struggles of youth 
and the baseball experiences of early 
manhood have given him a fellow 
feeling with all sorts of men. 

The average man feels that he is 
in contact with a life strikingly akin 
to his own in its hardships, tempta- 
tions, failures, and limitations, and 
that somehow thru this sympathetic 
touch he will learn the secret of Billy 
Sunday’s success, achieved without 
the aid of high birth or special privi- 
lege. Mr. Sunday on his part pro- 
claims by every trick of language 
and turn of thought his alliance with 
the man in the street who looks as- 
kance at “the King’s English,” revels 
in the latest slang, and handles all 
subjects “without gloves.” 

Again Sunday is an actor of no 
mean ability. He seizes upon the 
comic elements of every situation and 
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exploits them with genuine relish. 
He dramatizes his stories and turns 
his platform into a stage on which 
he presents the various characters 
with more effectiveness than nicety. 
Those who visit Sunday’s meetings 
are always sure to witness some 
spicy presentations of selected scenes 
from the “passing show” of life. 

And thirdly Billy Sunday utilizes, 
whether he shares them or not, the 
prejudices and antipathies, the sus- 
picions and social strivings of the 
masses in America. He well knows 
that a fling at pride of birth, or ac- 
cumulated wealth, or college breed- 
ing is certain to strike a responsive 
chord in every large audience. Mr. 
Sunday plays upon these social moods 
and half-formulated feelings with 
masterly success, and turns the tides 
of aroused passion into religious 
channels. Without regard to the spe- 
cific content of Mr. Sunday’s mes- 
sage, this combination of qualities is 
bound to give him a large hearing in 
any considerable American commu- 
nity. 

A FIGHTING GOSPEL 


When one analyzes the Gospe) 
Billy Sunday preaches, he is struck 
by its simplicity and meagerness. It 
is essentially the threefold promise of 
forgiveness for sin, the help of God 
in true living here, and a heavenly 
reward hereafter. The motives to 
which the evangelist appeals, how- 
ever, are more complex and varied, 
and do not always correspond to his 
Gospel. Prominent among these, of 
course, are the longing for inward 
peace and harmony with God, and 
the desire to escape from the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. These mo- 
tives would be ordinarily weak, but 
Sunday reinforces them with ex- 
traordinary skill by his emphasis 
upon the reality of God and the im- 
minence of punishment thru the sor- 
rows of this life and the tortures of 
the next. Even so, these selfish ap- 
peals would fail if they were not shot 
thru and thru with a social dynamic. 

All thefears engendered by his con- 
fident threats and daring pictures of 
eternal torment are not to be com- 
pared in effectiveness to one of Sun- 
day’s stirring calls to fathers and 
mothers to arouse themselves and 
save their children from the pitfalls 
and dangers that everywhere abound 
in modern society. Pronouncements 
about the hottest kind of future hell 
may leave the young man cold and 
indifferent, but the taunting demand 
that he be not found a cad or a cow- 
ard in the struggle of life sets the 
red blood coursing. Whole regiments 
troop forward at the trumpet call for 
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volunteers to fight all forms of hy- 
pocrisy and meanness, and drive out 
society’s pirates: the open saloons, 
bad houses, bad business, and soft- 
handed thieves. It is these strong so- 
cial motives that make sturdy men 
“hit the sawdust trail,” and enlist 
multitudes for the war against sin. 

That Mr. Sunday can thus arouse 
men in large numbers to a regener- 
ate life in spite of his obstructive and 
often destructive theological teach- 
ing is a high tribute to his extraor- 
dinary powers and the wonderful or- 
ganization which works under his di- 
rection. For it must be acknowledged 
that the evangelist’s 
background is a confused hodgepodge 
containing more drawbacks than 
helps to his real work and tending to 
destroy his largest usefulness. His 
premillennialism and his anti-evolu- 
tion propaganda blind him and his 
followers to some of the great 
forces that are working for the 
Kingdom of God. His vaunted re- 
liance upon the Bible and his pro- 
vincial interpretation of it as suf- 
ficient authority in all things, scien- 
tific and historical as well as re- 
ligious, his crass dualism, and im- 
moral concepts of atonement, not 
only prejudice men’s minds against 
the truth and tend to connect reli- 
gion with ignorance and obscurant- 
ism, but sow the seeds of reaction 
and strife, which must in the future 
weaken the impact of the Church 
against the forces of evil. 


' A NARROW OUTLOOK 


Most of Sunday’s doctrinal teach- 
ing will have to be ignored or rooted 
out before his converts can see clear- 
ly the true task of the Church in 
building up the Kingdom of God. In- 
deed the grave defects in his work 
arise from this source and not from 
his use of slang, coarse expressions, 
and pulpit swearing, repellant as 
these sometimes are. The fact is that 
the evangelist has only a part of 
Jesus’ Gospel, and this he holds in 
terms of Jewish apocalypticism and 
Greek dualism, and so emphasizes 
this fragment that the true perspec- 
tive is lost. What should be—and 
was with Jesus—the central theme, 
becomes a subordinate issue. The 
chief end and aim—a righteous so- 
cial order—is reduced to the chance 
by-product of a metaphysical scheme 
of personal salvation. There is also 
grave danger that multitudes will be 
led into the serious error of regard- 
ing the Gospel as entirely dependent 
upon views of the world which can- 
not possibly be maintained against 
the leavening power of common 
school education. What can the 


Church do with either the converted 
or unconverted who have their minds 


theological © 


imprest with such a vicious stamp 
under the pressure of a strong per- 
sonality and the softening influences 
of religious emotion? 


SNUBBING THE CHURCH 


This is a question which drives 
straight into the heart of the future 
work of the Church and suggests an- 
other defect in Sunday’s work. His 
whole type of teaching and influence 
undermines men’s confidence in and 
respect for the institutional activity 
of Christianity. Progress without 
permanent organization is impossi- 
ble. An impulse toward reform needs 
no institutional support to make it- 
self felt, but any worthy effects will 
be preserved, if saved at all, by incor- 
poration into the institutional life of 
the world. Popular leaders are apt 
to be blind to this necessity and so 
frequently weaken the very founda- 
tions on which they must place their 
own structure, if it deserves perpet- 
uation. Mr. Sunday is no exception. 
One cannot listen to him long with- 
out feeling that, despite his asser- 
tions to the contrary, the Church as 
an institution for leavening society 
with the principles 6f the Kingdom 
is worthy of small esteem and often 
contempt. ! 

A further element of danger in the 
man’s work is evident but difficult to 
estimate. Whatever social discontent 
or unrest or spirit of revolt is cre- 
ated by his criticism of present prac- 
tises and his emphasis upon justice 
and equality is not directed toward 
the natural end of social reconstruc- 
tion. He has a panacea for personal 
unrest and dissatisfaction, but no pro- 
gram for social alleviation, except the 
destruction of the saloon. There is no 
word of reorganization or social re- 
form in Sunday’s message. If we add 
to these grave faults the more no- 
ticeable and deeply serious offense 
that Sunday so frequently commits 
in violating the holy of holies in re- 
ligion, the sacred precincts of the hu- 
man soul in its devotions, we have an 
array of objections,to his work that 
is hard to meet. — 


HIS GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Yet his achievements for good are 
believed by many to be more than an 
offset to his defects. 

In the first place it is a fact be- 
yond question that everywhere he 
goes Billy Sunday brings religion to 
the fore. The churches are deeply 
stirred. People in the street and 
shops break the usual reticence about 
religious matters and talk freely on 
these subjects. The newspapers put 
the evangelist’s doings on the front 
page, display his spicy sayings, and 
for a time at least give more space 
to moral and religious discussions 








than to sports or crime. The atten- 
tion of multitudes of the indifferent 
is secured and they are brought 
within the reach of the Church. The 
problem as to what the Church can 
do for them in the condition in which 
Sunday leaves them is another mat- 
ter. Religion at any rate is made a 
thing of first concern in the towns 
where he works. 

Again the evangelist awakens 
great numbers of people to the prev- 
alence of gross moral evils and in. 
cites his adherents to work for their 
eradication. His crusade against. 
“booze,” social vice, and gambling is 
admirable in its force and effective- 
ness. His power as a leader in such 
moral reforms inspires both hatred 
and fear in those who fatten on the 
weaknesses and vices of their fellow 
men. Thousands of those who have 
lost their grip on spiritual realities 
and moral principles, those who have 
turned away from the Church and 
Christian living, those even who have 
wallowed in the mire of the under- 
world, many seemingly past hope of 
recovery, have been reformed and 
quickened into new hopefulness and 
started in a new career of high reso- 
lution and worthy service. Such 
splendid fruits of his labors will be 
largely augmented, at least in many 
minds, by the “harvest of souls,” 
which is Mr. Sunday’s own immedi- 
ate aim, and by the constant rein- 
forcement which he gives to the old 
fashioned virtues of honesty, devo- 
tion to pure family life and neigh- 
borly helpfulness. 

Just because there is such a mix- 
ture of good and evil elements in 
Sunday’s work, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to estimate its total effect. 
Standards will vary, and the sifting 
process of decades is necessary to 
bring forth a final judgment. At pres- 
ent it seems very doubtful whether 
any permanent addition will be made 
to the Kingdom of God by his whirl- 
wind efforts, while they carry with 
them so many seeds of disintegra- 
tion and decay; and it is certain that 
so far as his teaching is effective in 
establishing doctrinal views and cre- 
ating an attitude of mind, the 
churches for generations to come will 
have to reckon with the reactionary 
forces he is setting in motion. 
Thoughtful men can only regret that 
so capable a leader and so striking a 
personality, inspired by religious zeal 
and enthusiasm, should not catch the 
larger vision of the Kingdom for 
which Jesus stood and to which 
Christianity is pledged, and use his 
rare gifts and resources in a well 
rounded, constructive mission, a 
work for which the world seems quite 
ready. 

South Manchester, Connecticut 
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JOSEPH EDWARD DAVIES: TRADE COMMISSIONER 


FEW POLITICAL CAREERS HAVE BEEN MORE METEOR-LIKE THAN THAT OF JOSEPH EDWARD DAVIES, WHOM PRESIDENT WILSON HAS TAKEN FROM 
THE BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS AND PLACED ON THE NEW FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, PROBABLY TO BE ITS HEAD. IN 1901 HE TOOK HIS 
LAW DEGREE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, AND THE FIRST YEAR AFTER HIS ADMISSION TO THE BAR HE WAS ELECTED PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEY OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, AND SERVED AS TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE’ DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. IN 1910 HE WAS CHAIR- 


MAN OF THE STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, AND THE NEXT YEAR BECAME THE WISCONSIN MEMBER IN THE NATIONAL COUNCILS OF THE 
PARTY. FOLLOWING HIS MANAGERSHIP OF WESTERN DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS .AT CHICAGO IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1912, PRESIDENT WILSON 
MADE MR. DAVIES COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS 





THE WATER BRIDGE THA 


HE upper picture is a panoramic view of the locks at Pedro Miguel. the chamber. The leaves of the gate are sixty-five feet wide, eighty-two 
The apparent curvature is an optical delusion due to the range feet high and seven feet thick, weighing each 730 tons. They meet at an 
. Of the camera which includes an arc of nearly 180 degrees. On obtuse angle directed toward the upper end of the locks so as to resist 
the left a vessel from Balboa is being raised to the hight of over eighty the pressure of water above, on the principle of the arch. It requires 
feet above the sea level for passage over the great divide thru the Culebra only fifteen minutes to empty or fill a lock: It will be seen that the locks 
Cit. As soon:as the water which is pouring in thru culverts at the are duplicated so vessels may pass up and down at the same time. The 
bottom of the chamber has raised the water to the level of the chamber lower picture shows the emergency dams, looking like steel bridges, 
above, then the double miter-gates of the lock will be opened by folding which may be used in case of a breakage of the gates. The one on the 
the leaves into the recesses which may be seen in the concrete sides of right has been thrown across the locks and the steel plates are being 
| 3 











THE WESTERN GATEWAY 





THAT JOINS TWO OCEANS 


THE PAGIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC 


lowered underneath to shut off the water. The cog rails on the side walls _— principal lines now running regularly thru the Canal are the American- 
are used by the electric towing locomotives. The power for this, as well Hawaiian, between New York and San Francisco and Honolulu about 
as for the lights seen on the rows of concrete lamp-posts on the walls of every three days, and the Luckenbach Steamship Company, between New 
the locks, is obtained from the water pressure of the dams. We are now York and San Francisco every ten days. For the month of December 
beginning to get some returns on the four hundred million dollars we the Canal tolls amounted to $1,547,100.45, from 356 ships of a total 
have invested in the Panama Canal. During the first three months of tonnage of 1,743,899, almost equally divided between eastward and west- 
trafic from the first of September to the last of November over one ward. The principal cargoes were wheat, coal, nitrates, sugar, oil, 
million dollars was taken in tolls. Half of this was from coastwise cotton, iron ore and lumber. 


shipping, which Congress at first proposed to exempt from all dues. The Photographs © by International News Service 
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ANIMATED NATURE 


Once a Tam O’ Shanter dog 
With a plaintive piping frog 

Anda cat whose one extravugunce was clothes 
Went to see a bounding bug 
Dance a jig upon a rug 

And a beetle balance bottles on his nose. 


HIS poem of our childhood was 

j apparently prophetic of the jun- 
gle circus which Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars has staged 
for the motion pictures. As 
Curator of Mammals and 
Reptiles at the New York 
Zoélogical Gardens, Dr. Dit- 
mars has acquired an un- 
canny familiarity with 
snakes and “such-like var- 
mints,” as those who have 
attended his lectures have 
seen, and now those who 
have not had this privilege 
may thru the movies see 
some of his pets, such as the 
nine-foot cobra and Gunda, 
the man-killing elephant. At 
the other end of the scale 
we have athletic exhibitions 
by insects, such as_ the 
housefly which—or who— 
plays with pithball dumb- 
bells while riding in a chair 
on the back of an elephant 
beetle. At his Scarsdale 
studio Dr. Ditmars has con- 
structed a sort of telephoto- 
microscope camera by which 
he can take pictures of the 
antics of insects and small 
animals for projection on 
the screen to a size that brings them 
within the range of our sympathy and 
understanding. These films, therefore, 
offer advantages for the actual study of 
insect movement and habits superior in 
some respects to life itself. It is a cu- 
rious experience to feel a whole audi- 


THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND (AM 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 


ence watching with muscles tense from 
sympathy a scarabeus laboring to roll 
its big ball up a two-inch declivity and 
then to hear the spontaneous outburst 
of applause as the coleopteran Sisy- 
phus finally triumphs over the gravita- 
tion of the earth. 

Dr. Ditmars has put together his 
latest films in a series called The Book 





GUNDA, THE, MAN-KILLER 


of Nature, of which “the jungle circus” 
forms the finale. In this the waltzing 
mice and the walking-leaves do steps 
surpassing the modern dances, the frog 
is both clown and high-diver, the jerboas 
do the jumping act, the monkeys the 
trapeze performance and the skunk, by 
his mere appearance 
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THE HOME LIFE OF BIRDS 


Moving pictures of remarkable inter- 
est to ornithologists were shown re- 
cently before the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. They con- 
sisted of pictures made by William L. 
Finley, an expert ornithologist and pho- 
tographer, on several of the lakes in 
northern California and southern Ore- 
gon, and showed such rare 
and shy birds as Wilson’s 
snipe, grebs and various 
terns, in the privacy of 
their homes, as it were. The 
cameras had been set by 
their breeding resorts under 
a cleverly contrived “blind” 
made of tule-flags and left 
there until the birds had 
entirely recovered from any 
fright or suspicion that 
they might have had at first. 

More distinctly education- 
al was a series of pictures 
exhibiting the rearing of a 
family of bluebirds by the 
two children of the pho- 
tographer. These birds were 
taken. into the house from 
an abandoned nest just af- 
ter they were hatched and 
grew up with the utmost 
tameness and affection for 
their young benefactors: 
and all the pretty ways in 
which they manifested this 
trust and affection were 
shown in a long reel of 
kindly interest. The mora] 
lesson of care was no more 
conspicuous than was the zodlogical in- 
struction as to the food and ways of a 
bluebird family. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that these films are the property 
of the State of Oregon and are not 
permitted to be used outside of the state 
except by Mr. Finley. ~ 





on the scene, ad- 
journs the circus. 
(George R. Meeker. 
New York.) 

Many, American 
universitics are us- 
ing motion pictures 
in their classroom 
work, but theé State 
University of Wash- 
ington is, we believe, 
the first to introduce 
a course in the art 
of writing dramas 
for the film. Al- 
ready the depart- 
ment of journalism 
is able to point with 
pride to the fact that 
some of the students 
taking the course 
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have got real money 











for their photoplays. 
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BATTLE CRY OF THE MOTHERS 
BY ANGELA MORGAN 


Nor counted us more than the forest brutes; 
By the shameful traffic of motherhood 
Have you settled the world’s disputes. 

Did you think to barter the perfect bloom, 
Bodies shaped in our patient womb 

And never to face the judgment day 

When you and your kind should pay? 





Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 

Fruit of our age-long mother pain, 

They have caught your life in the nations’ mesh, 
They have bargained you out for their paltry gain 
And they build their hope on the shattered breast 
Of the child we sang to rest. 

On the shattered breast and the wounded .cheek— 
O, God! If the mothers could only speak!— 
Blossom of centuries trampled down 


Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, 
For the moment’s red renown. 


Hope of the pang we bore alone, 
Sinew and strength of the midnight hour 


Pulse of our pulse, breath of our breath, When cur dscces bad come ts Sewn. 


Hope of the pang that brought to birth, 

They have flung you forth to the fiends of death, 

They have cast your flesh to the cruel earth, 

Field upon field, tier upon tier 

Till the darkness writhes in fear. 

And they plan to marshal you more and more— 

Oh, our minds are numb and our hearts are sore!— 

They are killing the thing we cherish most, 

They are driving you forth in a blinding host, 

They are storming the world with your eager 
strength— 

But the judgment comes at length. 


O, women! You who are spared our wo, 
You who have felt the mother throe 

Yet cannot know the stark despair 

Of coffins you shall never bear— 

Are you asleep that you do not care, 
Afraid, that you do not dare? . 

Will you dumbly stand 

In your own safe land 

While our sons are slaughtered and torn? 
Bravely thru centuries we have borne 

And suffered and wept in our secret place, 
But now our silence and shame are past, 
The reckoning day has come at last— 

We must rise! We must plead for the race! 
You who behold the mothers’ plight, 

Will you join our battle cry with might, 
Will you fight the mothers’ fight? 

We who have given the soldiers birth, 

Let us fling our cry to the ends of earth, 
To the ends of Time let our voice be hurled 
Till it waken the sleeping world. 

Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, 

Toil of the centuries come to speech, 

As far as the human voice can reach 

We will shout, we will plead for our own! 


Emperors! Kings! On your heedless throne, 
Do you hear the cry that the mothers make? 
The blood you shed is our pwn, our own, 
You shall answer, for our sake. 

When you pierce his side, you have pierced our side— 
O, mothers! The ages we have cried !— 
And the shell that sunders his flesh apart 
Enters our bleeding heart. 

’Tis over our bodies you shout your way, 
Our bodies that nourished him, day by day 
In the long dim hours of our sacred bliss, 
Fated to end in this! 


Governors! Ministers! You who prate 
That war and ravage and wreck must be 
To save the nation, avenge the state, 
To right men’s wrongs and set them free— 
You who have said 
Blood must be shed . 
Nor reckoned the cost of our agony— 
Answer us now! Down the ages long 
Who has righted the mother’s wrong? 
You have bargained our milk, you have bargained 
our blood, 


Warriors! Counsellors! Men at arms! 

You who have gloried in war’s alarms, 

When the great rebellion comes 

You shall hear the beat 

Of our marching feet 

And the sound of our million drums. 

You shall know that the world is at last awake— 
You shall hear the cry that the mothers make— 
You shall yield—for the mothers’ sake! 




















THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—NINETEENTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 





of the evidence of Theism, and a 

statement far too brief of the 
basis and rule of duty, here erid my 
discussion of belief and the reasons 
of belief, for all that is absolutely es- 
sential in Religion and Morals has 
now been reached if not covered. For 
it is incredible that a good God would 
not look with favor on a good man, 
who tried to live a life of good will 
to his fellow men and of honor 
‘toward God; for “what doth = the 
Lord thy God require of thee” be- 
yond this? For we may be sure that 
the abundant good will of God will 
be toward such a candid soul, even if 


J erses perhaps, after a study 


he knew no more and believed no 
more than this. But some further 
discussion is needed, both because 
much more is believed and often de- 
manded, and also because further re- 
ligious faith has been of great ser- 
vice in keeping men in the path of 
duty. 

Passing, then, to the subject of 
Scripture, I observe that the ad- 
herents of a number of religions 
have books, or a collection of 
books, which they regard as sa- 
cred and authoritative. Chief among 
these religions are Hinduism, with 
its Vedas; Buddhism, with its 
Tripitaka, or Three Fold Path; 


Zoroastrianism, with the Avesta; 
Hebraism, with the Old Testament; 
Christianity, which adds the New 
Testament, while retaining the Jew- 
ish Scriptures; and Mohammedan- 
ism, with the Koran; the old Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, and a long 
series of Babylonian hymns, and a 
multitude of other holy books, that 
have originated, some of them, as 
late even as our own day, of which 
our own country has produced its full 
share, such as the Scriptures of Mor- 
monism and Christian Science, while 
Persia has within a century given us 
the holy books of the Babists. Be- 
cause the religion in which I have 
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been educated and to which I have ad- 
hered is Christianity, I am obliged 
with great conciseness to give some 
reasons why its sacred books are su- 
perior to any others, and what is the 
nature of the authority on which 
they rest. 

I can immediately dismiss the reli- 
gion of the Vedas, for it is polythe- 
istic. That excludes it from compari- 
son; it is plainly untrue and un- 
worthy. 

Buddhism comes next. That also 
must be dismissed for a different 
reason. The central aim which it pre- 
sents to its adherents is that they rid 
themselves of desire and ambition 
and feeling and hope, since all exist- 
ence is bad, and the ultimate goal is 
absorption of being in the universal 
infinite; and this is to be achieved by 
a series of incarnations of successive 
lives of renunciation of pleasures. It 
appears to me to be a hopeless and 
hateful religion which offers no sort 
of evidence for its incarnations. 


WHAT ZOROASTER ACCOMPLISHED 


Zoroastrianism is a great advance 
on either of the two religions of In- 
dia. It is so imprest with the con- 
flict of good and evil in the world that 
it concludes there must be two 
mighty spirits, each supreme in his 
sphere, the utterly good Ahura 
Mazda, and the utterly bad Ahriman. 
These two are independent in their 
being, and so not infinite either in 
power or wisdom, for neither can de- 
stroy the other, at least during the 
present dispensation. Ahura Mazda 
created the world and all things in it 
good; he also created good spirits to 
rule the universe, what we would call 
angels and archangels. But whatever 
he created that was good was offset 
by corresponding evil creations by 
Ahriman, evil spirits, storms, dis- 
eases, wars, etc. Fire was the emblem 
of the good god, and sacrifices were 
offered to him. Much was made of 
purity of life, but of this, ritual pu- 
rity was a great part—even the earth 
must be freed from  defilement. 
There is a judgment after death, and 
also a final judgment, after which 
those who have been in Hell will en- 
dure a limited further punishment, 
when all things will be restored 
by the deliverance of a Savior. Then 
Ahura Mazda will destroy Ahriman, 
the good spirits will each destroy his 
evil counterpart, the icy mountains 
will be leveled to fertile plains, and a 
new dispensation of righteousness 
will reign on the earth. There is 
much in this like Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, but the dualistic element in 
it, altho the power of Ahriman is 
finally overcome, together with its ex- 
cessive ritualism, makes it, noble re- 
ligion tho it is, far inferior to Juda- 


ism or Christianity. Unfortunately 
we do not possess the original Zoro- 
astrian writings, only texts of per- 
haps eight centuries after Christ, 
and we do not certainly know wheth- 
er in the case of elements common 
to both the Jewish religion borrowed 
from the Persian or the reverse. 


JUDAISM TODAY 


The Jewish religion knows only 
one supreme God, creator of all 
things and of all beings. He is the 
infinitely wise and good God. This 
is its great excellence, and it accord- 
ingly insists on justice and right- 
eousness. It had in early times a full 
ritual of sacrifices, but its ritualism 
mainly ended with the destruction of 
the Temple. It has in its Scriptures 
no clear doctrine of a future life of 
reward or punishment, but there are 
intimations of it in its later Sacred 
Books, and its apocryphal books are 
familiar with Heaven and Hell and 
with the activities of angels and 
devils. Present-day Judaism empha- 
sizes the existence of God and the 
bearings of duty on this world, but 
pays little attention to the next. It 
retains the Mosaic legislation, with 
the observance of the seventh day 
and the feast days, but omits the sac- 
rifices. While at present circumcision 
is universally retained as a distinc- 
tive rite, the more advanced keep 
nothing else except it be theism, and 
their religion is little more than eth- 
ical culture added to racial national- 
ism. In its stricter usage I cannot 
accept any of its ritualism as belong- 
ing to a pure religion, and in its 
more radical form it is scarcely a re- 
ligion. Even so it is a racial religion, 
based on a rite. 


MOHAMMEDAN MONOTHEISM 


Mohammedanism is, like Judaism, 
purely monotheistic, and is the re- 
ligion proclaimed by a single teacher, 
Mohammed, who got his ideas from 
a very imperfect apprehension of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, with influ- 
ences from the neighboring Pagan- 
ism. It is a religion of force, con- 
quering by the sword, and it favors 
polygamy. Its notions of the future 
life are gross, and have borrowed 
much from Zoroastrianism as to 
Heaven and Hell and the judgment 
of the dead. It can be dismissed as 
inferior to Christianity, altho re- 
lieved of nearly all Hebraic ritual- 
ism. Of all the world religions Chris- 
tianity in its various forms, or at 
least in its purest forms and in the 
character of its Sacred Books is eas- 
ily the best. It holds to the personal 
and supreme God of Judaism; it re- 
quires only the simplest ritual ob- 
servances; it magnifies justice and 
holiness, but it magnifies more the 
love of God as Father of his children 


the world over, the supremacy of love 
over justice; and as Lord and Master 
it presents Jesus Christ who revealed 
God to the world; and it promises 
Heaven to the good and threatens 
Hell to the wicked. It expects the 
reign of righteousness on earth and 
a final judgment. It has its various 
schools of thought which emphasize 
or discredit various more or less dis- 
tinctive doctrines, so that it is not 
possible to give a common creed; for 
what some would hold to be absolute- 
ly essential, others who equally claim 
and are allowed the name of Chris- 
tian would deny. 


THE VALID SCRIPTURES 


Christianity accepts the thirty- 
nine Sacred Books of Judaism and 
adds to them the twenty-seven books 
of the New Testament. As I see no 
reason to accept the sacred books of 
other religions as having any bind- 
ing authority on me, it will-be requi- 
site to consider only what I must be- 
lieve as to the authority of these 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

There has come down to us by 
tradition and education a general be- 
lief in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as having been giv- 
en to us by revelation from God, or, 
at least, by writers inspired from God 
to give us true instruction as to re- 
ligious history and duty. As to the 
degree and nature of that inspiration 
Christians differ. The value of a doc- 
trine of inspiration is to assure to us 
the truth, and so the authority of the 
books inspired. The truth is the im- 
portant thing, and the inspiration is 
supposed to put the seal upon the 
truth and forbid doubt. It is the truth 
in them that is of value. 

The question now to be considered 
is that of the actual inspiration of 
Scripture, or of its nature and ex- 
tent. The old view was that these 
books were so fully inspired by the 
Holy Ghost that absolutely no error 
of any sort is to be found in them. 
Few intelligent people, at least among 
Protestants, still adhere to this in- 
herited view, while all Catholics are 
obliged to hold the strict doctrine of 
the Church on this subject. We have 
full right to judge of the inspiration 
of our Scriptures, and no Church has 
the right to impose its decision upon 
us. I claim that right to myself. The 
Church is made up of men, and I am 
a man with the rest of the members, 
and with equal right to judge. What 
I must judge is as to the truth of the 
statements made in the books, and 
the moral quality of their contents, 
whether worthy of God. On both of 
these points I have the right to judge 
and cannot help judging as soon as 
I begin to raise the question of in- 
spiration. 
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And first, as to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, what do they claim for them- 
selves as to their inspiration? I take 
the thirty-nine books in order, not 
the order of the old Greek transla- 
tion which our English translations 
follow, and even unfortunately the 
Revised Version, but that which has 
come down to us in the Hebrew text. 
By not following it the English read- 
er misses the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment is divided into three collections, 
of which the Law was the first to be 
received as canonical, followed later 
by the Prophets, and later still by the 
Psalms, or Hagiographa. 

Of these three the Law includes 
what are called the Five Books of 
Moses. The book of Genesis makes no 
claim to have any authority different 
from any other book of history, and 
the same is true of the four succeed- 
ing books. We are not told who wrote 
them, and the anonymous author (or 
authors) makes no claim to special 
inspiration requiring belief. We are 
left to judge from their contents 
whether they are true, or how far 
they are true. We are told, to be sure, 
that a considerable part of the con- 
tents of Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers was repeated by God to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, such as the Ten 
Commandments; and many a chap- 
ter begins with the words, “And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying.” For 
the contents of these chapters the 
writer claims not mere inspiration 
but absolute revelation from God 
who is said to have spoken to Moses 
face to face. But by whom the writer 
was told this, or from whom he quot- 
ed these many passages, or whether 
the writer, living then, or some cen- 
turies later, himself composed them 
we are not told. We must judge of 
them simply from their contents, un- 
less we are willing to rest on the au- 
thority of the Church or of tradi- 
tion; but that would be renouncing 
reason. We would not do that in the 
case of any other books. 

Included in the collection called 
“Prophets” are Joshua, Judges, the 
two Books of Samuel and the two of 
Kings, followed by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets. Of these the purely historical 
books, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and 
Kings are not attested as in any way 
differing from other books of the 
class, and I can see no reason why 
they should not be subjected to the 
usual canons of criticism. 


THE PROPHETIC BOOKS 


Next come the three Major and the 
twelve Minor Prophets. Of the latter 
Jonah forms an exception, as it is not 
properly a prophecy but on the face 
of it a religious romance, and it bears 
no attestation, not even the name of 


its author. It is perfectly clear that 
the superscription to Isaiah in the 
first verse cannot cover the entire 
book, for the Isaiah there credited 
with the prophecies lived before the 
Captivity, while the author of the 
later chapters lived after the Cap- 
tivity. A promise of return from the 
Captivity appears in 43:5-6 and 
60:20. A date is set in 44:28 and 
45:11, where Cyrus is spoken of as 
then reigning, and about to permit 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. In 
48:20-21 the Jews are bidden to es- 
cape from Babylon: “Go ye forth 
from Babylon; flee ye from the Chal- 
deans.” They “were sold for nought,” 
they “shall be redeemed without 
money.” In 64:10 Jerusalem is said 
to be a desolation and the temple 
burned with fire. This was not true 
in the days of Isaiah. The book is 
thus a compilation, part of it written 
presumably by Isaiah, and the more 
valuable portion anonymous. Large 
portions of the book, whether from 
Isaiah or the later writer, are put in 
the mouth of God as his declarations; 
whether truly and historically his 
words or so attributed to him dra- 
matically we are to judge. It is evi- 
dent that here we have come into a 
new field of literary activity, that of 
the prophetic function, which needs 
consideration. Jeremiah is a book of 
oracles, “The word of the Lord came 
unto me,” or, “The word of the Lord 
came unto Jeremiah,” or “Thus saith 
the Lord.” The conditions are the 
same in Ezekiel, with a richer devel- 
opment of visions. 

When we come to the Minor 
Prophets, omitting Jonah, the condi- 
tions are still much the same. They 
are all declarations of the divine will, 
of hope or doom, interspersed with 
visions. The third chapter of Hab- 
ukkuk is a late psalm, by way of ex- 
ception, which has been attached to 
the oracles. 


THE HAGIOGRAPHA 


The third division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the last. to be inccrporat- 
ed into the Jewish canon, is the Ha- 
giographa, and consists of the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- 
astes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah and First and Second Chron- 
icles. Of these not one makes any 
claim for special inspiration except 
the latter half of Daniel. The first 
half is a collection of religious stories 
followed by a dream and visions 
granted to Daniel, a Jew of whom we 
have no historical knowledge beyond 
this book itself. As it is now gen- 
erally admitted even by conservative 
scholars that the book of Daniel was 
not written before the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, that is, three cen- 


tures after the times of the Daniel 
described in this book, and as it was 
a common convention at this period 
to put one’s teachings into the mouth 
of some old authority, just as Plato 
and Cicero did in Greece and Rome, 
the ascription of the book to Daniel 
as a prophet falls away; and indeed 
the authors of the Jewish canon did 
not count him a prophet nor did they 
put this book with those of the 
prophets but into the latest collec- 
tion. The earlier chapters appear to 
be, like Ruth and Esther, which also 
belong to the Hagiographa, edifying 
patriotic or religious stories rather 
than to be accepted as histories; 
while the last chapters of Daniel be 
long to a large class of eschatological 
books anticipating the coming reign 
of righteousness in which the writers 
of the class delighted, and of which 
Daniel is the best, and the only one 
to be received into the final Jewish 
canon. 

Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles 
are purely historical and make no 
special claim to authority beyond 
their internal evidence. The Book of 
Psalms is made up of five separate 
books, probably of different dates of 
collection, and were used for worship 
in the Second Temple. Some are cred- 
ited to their supposed authors or to 
collections, and others are anony- 
mous. None of them make any more 
claim to superior inspiration than do 
the hymns of the Wesleys. Equally 
Proverbs is made up of various col- 
lections of wise and popular sayings, 
and, so far as their text goes, are to 
be judged by their intrinsic value. 
The next book is Job a drama en- 
closed in a story. It is anonymous, 
religious, doubtfully of Hebrew or- 
igin, and makes no claim to be treat- 
ed with any more reverence than its 
contents require. It is a noble work, 
the story in prose and the dialog in 
poetry. The Song of Songs is com- 
posed of nuptial songs, is in no sense 
religious, and can be made religious 
only by such arbitrary interpretation 
as is to be seen in the titles of the 
chapters in King James’s Version. 
Lamentations is a series of acrostic 
poems bewailing Jerusalem, the 
verses beginning with the successive 
letters of the alphabet, and it shows 
no reason why it should not be judged 
like other such poetry. Ecclesiastes 
is a late book the writer of which has 
put his philosophy into the mouth of 
Solomon, as the writer of Daniel put 
his apocalypses into the mouth of 
Daniel. No inspiration is claimed for 
it. 

THE BOOKS THAT CLAIM INSPIRATION 

We thus find that the Old Testa- 
ment, the Bible of the Jews, claims 
revelation from God for the larger 
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A Far Country 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Mr. 
Churchill’s new novel, which will arouse as 


gre at interest as its immediz ate predecessor, 
‘The Inside of the Cup,” one of the most 

successful of modern novels. 
Ready in May. $1.50 


By H. G. WELLS. Mr. Wette’s new novel, 
filed with the delightful humor which dis- 
tinguishes the fiction of the author of “The 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc 

Ready in March. $1.35 


Mrs. Martin’s Man 


- | ST. JOHN G. ERVINE. A new novel 
Irish home life and interesting characters 
written with tolerance, love and 
wisdom, $1.35 


The Present Hour 


By PERCY MACKAYE, Vital poems deal- 
ing with the World War and filled with the 
expression of America’s attitude. 


power, 
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New Poems 
By ROBERT ard ELIZARS TE 5... 
BROWNING. Edited by Sir F. G. 
yon. Twenty-nine poems by Robert A 
ing and six poems by Mrs, Browning not 
hitherto published. wo portraits. 


Songs of Kabir 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Sym- 
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By JOHN MASEFIELD. A new impres- 
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By FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS (Mrs. A 
McK. Gifford). A new book of poems by 
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The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 
Earl of Beaconsfield 


By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. 
BUCKL. E. Volume III, Just published. 
The brilliant biography of the most pic- 
turesque and astute statesman that England 
ever produced, “Volume III con- 
tinues the stirring story of the career which 
Disraeli marked out and followed with im- 
pregnable patience and dauntless courage.’ 
—New York Tribune. 

Each $3.00 


Three volumes now ready. 

The Panama Canal and Interna- 
tional Trade Competition 

By LINCOLN HUTCHINSON. A broad 


survey of the economic and commercial 
geography of the two great connected trade 
areas, Ready shortly 


Artificial Waterways of the 
World 
By A. BARTON HEPBURN. _ The best 


authoritative work on the canalized high- 
ways of trade of the world. 
Illustrated, $1.25 


Economics of Efficiency 


By NORRIS A. BRISCO. Efficiency essen- 
tials analyzed and their application clearly 
pointed out. $1.50 


Principles of Fruit Growing 
By L. H. BAILEY. Twentieth Edition. 


The text of this standard work revised 
throughout, Just Published 


Philosophy, Ethics, 


Readings in Political Philosophy 


By FRANCIS W. COKER. Presents in 
handy form important extracts from the 
great philosophical discussions of poles a 
questions from the earliest times. $2.2. 


Modern Religious Movements 
in India 
By J. N. FARQUHAR. A comprehensive 


survey of present-day religious tendencies 
in India. Mustrated. Ready February 3 


The Episcopal Church Its Faith 
and Order 


By GEORGE HODGES. Dean Hodges’s 
valuable manual of information, of Episco- 
palian doctrine and discipline. 

Ready in February 


Education Through Play 


By H. S. CURTIS. An expert considera- 
tion of the educational value of play by the 
former Secretary of the Playground Associ- 
ation of America. $1.50 


The Philippines: Past and Present 
py DEAN C, WORCESTER. New and en- 
larged edition of “a timely book on a sub- 
ject of the greatest national interest.’ 
Richly Illustrated. 2vols. $6.00 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Government 


By LIEUT.-COL. L. H. HOLT. The prin- 
ciples of political ee with illustrations 
from our own and foreign ——_ 


International Trade and Exchange 


By HARRY GUNNISON BROWN, Ph.D. 
A ready reference work on the mechanism 
and advantages of international commerce. 


Property and Contract 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. An 
important book on the modern relations of 
property and contract to the distribution of 
wealth, 2 Vols. $4. 


Judging Live Stock 
By CARL WARREN GAY, V.D.M., B.S.A. 
A valuable manual clearly explaining the 
principles and practice of judging animals. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Plant Breeding 


By L. H. BAILEY. Revised by A. W. 
Gilbert. A revised to date edition includ- 
ing the most recent application of the breed- 
ing of plants. Just Published 


Religion, Education 


Introduction to the Study of Ethics 
By THEODORE DeLAGUNA, A new ele- 
mentary treatment of the principles of 
ethics, revealing the great development the 
science has undergone in recent years. 


$1.75 


The Reconstruction of the 
Church 


With Regard to Its Message and Program 
By PAUL MOORE STRAYER. Dr. 
Strayer’s lucid plan for the efficient mod- 
ernization of the Church’s spiritual meee 


The Lesson in Appreciation 


By F. H. HAYWARD. An interesting 
presentation of ideas in teaching literature, 
art and music, Ready in Fe 


Outlines of Child Study 
By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. Invaluable 
tor child instruction, giving methods of or- 
ganization and list of Erin for child study 
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parts of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and eleven 
Minor Prophets, while no claim is made 
for the writers of the other books whic’ 
make up the three Jewish collections o 
writings selected by the rabbis of tw. 
centuries before and nearly a centur 
after the birth of Christ from thei 
general literature to be held as sacre:. 
This requires me briefly to consider th 
validity of the claims of those write 
who speak as the mouthpieces of God. 
It is as nearly certain as any fac’ 
relating to so ancient a period can br, 
that the so-called Five Books of Moses 
were not written by Moses. It is no- 
where claimed in these books that he 
wrote them and they tell us that after 
him there arose no prophet like him, 
and the story is told of his death. Of 
course, writing was well known at the 
age of Moses, but in the Egyptian or 
Babylonian, not in the Hebrew letters 
or language. No such fragment of that 
age has been found. Of course, we can 
imagine the books written in Egyptian 
or Babylonian and translated into He- 
brew 500 years later, but that is very 
improbable. The consensus of scholar- 
ship is that they were composed cen- 
turies after the death of Moses, and 
that the author made such use of ma- 
terials as he could and by a perfectly 
legitimate literary convention of his 
day put into the mouth of Moses or of 
Balaam and into the mouth of the Lord 


‘the teachings which he believed to rep- 


resent the religious history of Israci 
and the worship of Jehovah. In a way 
both historical and dramatic he has done 
what Milton did when in a more ven- 
turesome way he enters the council- 
chamber of Jehovah, and in the third 
book of Paradise Lost reports the long 
dialog between the Father and the Son. 
These five Books of Moses are of im- 
mense value for history and religion, 
but I cannot see that they carry evi- 
dence of possessing the binding author- 
ity of inspiration. 


WERE THE PROPHETS INSPIRED? 


The case with the prophetical books 
is quite different from that with the 
Pentateuch. Here we have the definite 
claim of inspiration from the writers 
themselves. Prophets were numerous in 
those days, old prophets, young proph- 
ets, schools of the prophets in training 
as under Elisha, wandering dervish 
prophets, as in the day of Saul; and 
there were rival prophets who prophe- 
sied against each other, each, for aught 
we can see, imprest with the truth of 
his message, declaring it had been giv- 
en him from Jehovah. An instructive 
story we have in the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth chapters of Jere- 
miah. 

Jeremiah advocated political submis- 
sion to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, who had made a raid on Jerusa- 
lem and carried away captives and 
holy vessels from the temple. His ad- 
vice was politic, but did not seem patri- 
otic. He claimed an oracle from the 
Lord, but there were other prophets 
who also claimed to speak the word of 
the Lord, and who assured King Zede- 
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kiah of speedy deliverance and the re- 
turn of the sacred vessels. To impress 
his wiser counsel Jeremiah put a wood- 
en yoke about his neck, and went to the 
king and his princes and told them, 
from the Lord, that they must submit 
to the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar if they 
wished peace. But the prophet Hana- 
niah entered the temple and pro- 
claimed: 

Thus said Jéhovah of Hosts, the God 
of Israel,.I have broke the yoke of the king 
of Babylon. Within two years I will re- 
store to this place all the vessels of the 
house of Jehovah which Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, took from this place and 
carried to Babylon; and Jechoniah, son of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and all the cap- 
tivity of. Judah that went to Babylon I 
will bring back to this place said Jehovah, 
for I will break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon. 

Jeremiah listened and only said he 
wished it might be so, but that the 
event would prove which had spoken 
truth. Then Hananiah took the yoke 
off from Jeremiah’s neck and _ said, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, So will I break 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar off the 
necks of all these nations within the 
space of two years.” Jeremiah was 
silent for a day or two, and then re- 
turned with a message from Jehovah 
declaring that instead of a yoke of wood 
a yoke of iron should be put on the 
necks of these nations, and that Hana- 
niah should die within a year. 


A PROFESSIONAL TERM 


Apparently prophet was a general 
term, professionally allowed to any one 
who claimed it, and Jeremiah and Han- 
aniah were equally known as prophets 
of Jehovah; and it would seem they 
equally believed they were speaking the 
will of God. The prophetic function was 
not peculiar to Palestine, for all the na- 
tions around had the same office under 
different names, given to. diviners and 
interpreters of dreams and ministers of 
oracles. Even Cicero was an augur. 

I cannot doubt that the select line of 
prophets received into the Jewish canon 
were the great moral and religious 
teachers of ancient Israel. They were 
infused with the sense of right and 
duty, and with a true patriotism which 
was held subordinate to their passion- 
ate loyalty to Israel’s. God. Their su- 
preme religious fervor bore them much 
further than is exprest in the noble 
lines of John Quincy Adams: 


And say not thou, My country right or 


wrong, 

Nor shed thy blood in an _ unhallowed 
cause ... 

But when thy country tramples on the right 

Furl up her banner and avert thy sight; 

for they never wearied to beseech 

the people to return to their God, and 

they denounced his sure judgments on 

refusal to obey their warnings. 


WHAT WERE THE PROPHETS? 


I take it that a prophet was one who 
claimed to announce the -will of God to 
the king, the priests, and the people. 
He was, with scarce an exception, a 
man of special education, of broad 
knowledge of affairs, with the attitude 
of a statesman competent to instruct 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


No Other Grapefruit Equals It In Flavor 


HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the 
first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything 
for QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
was incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 
suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at ma- 
turity bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 
Brand. These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 
So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is 
difficult to produce. 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever | “As usual, your grapefruit is "way ahead.” 


; tasted. “Fully ripe and delicious.” 
ber = Mt fine and full flavored, ‘The Best | 4 well-known physician writes: “I pre- 
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Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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“We have found your excellent magazine most helpful along two very important lines: 
discussions on what constitutes vigorous and effective English at the present day and oral 
practice on topics of greatest current interest. Another year I am sure that I shall make 
even more use of it for at least a part of the Freshmen. That part will consist of 
those who are desirous of doing work in Argument and Public Speaking rather than 
Exposition and Narration during, say, the last two months of the year; but this will 
be intensive work in elementary Public Speaking. As a preliminary experiment, I have 
already been running my own section in two parts. Several weeks ago, after each had 
been given several opportunities in the Oral Work, I offered my section the choice of 
theme work or Public Speaking work for the remainder of the term. The vote was nearly 
even—two more, I believe, being for the Oral Work. To satisfy myself of the relative 
merits of the two plans, I have directed each group along the road of its own. choice. 

y plan for Public Speaking is to combine drillwork in Oral Expression with topics, 
debates and occasional addresses, and thus to start in the first year the development of 
student material for the very important function of Public Speaking. While we would 
not use the magazine every time or every week, I am sure, from this year’s experience, 
that it will furnish a large amount of most helpful material.” 
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| because they are 


the court. More than this, he was an 
enthusiast, and he believed that what 
he said was the will of God. The preph- 
ets had the genius of poets, whether 
they wrote, in prose or verse. It is to be 
observed that if they delivered their 
“burdens” and oracles orally, they also 
wrote them down at their leisure, in 
such a literary style and with such pas- 
sion that their writings were copied 
and preserved. They were prophets not 
because they foretold things, but be- 
cause they proclaimed things on the 
authority of God Almighty; and their 
prophecies were all of judgments on 
Israel if she did not repent, and of the 
visitations of God’s wrath on the na- 
tions that had opprest Israel. 

I cannot doubt that these prophets 
believed that they were speaking the 
will of God; but not that they believed 
they were repeating God’s words dic- 
tated to them. Yet they believed it in a 
higher sense than that in which some 
earnest and passionate preacher, some 
Savonarola or Luther, now proclaims 
and foretells; some Benjamin Franklin, 
who says, “We must all hang together, 
or we shall assuredly all hang separate- 
ly”; or some Lincoln, who trembles 
when he remembers that God is just. 
They were enthusiasts. They lived in 
an age when God seemed very near to 
man, when many a man saw visions 
and felt, or thought he felt, the very 
impulse of God in his soul. To them a 
strong conviction or a strong passion 
was the voice of God; and why may it 
not have been, and why may it not be 
now His voice when we feel the call of 
duty? They were human; they could 
err. They could speak only up to their 
conviction or their knowledge, some 
better inspired, some less so: 


For every fiery prophet of old times, 

And all the sacred madness of the bard, 

When God made music thru them, could 
but speak 

His music by the framework and the cord; 

and as they felt it they have spoken 

truth. 


UNINSPIRED PROPHECIES 


This does not exclude literary con- 
ventions, of the prophets’ own composi- 
tion, given as illustrations, parables, 
visions, put into the mouth of God. 
There is a multitude of threats of ven- 
geance on other nations that we cannot 
approve, altho put into the mouth of Je- 
hovah, as venomous as those in the im- 
precatory Psalms, of which Isaac 
Watts says in his notes on his metrical 
versions, “I have omitted the dreadful 
imprecations on his enemies” (Ps. 69) ; 
and “Rejoicing in the destruction of our 
personal enemies is not so evangelical 
a practise; therefore I have given the 
eleventh verse of this psalm another 
turn” (Ps. 92); and Psalm 137 he 
passes by entirely, with other passages, 
as not “so well suited to the spirit of 
the Gospel.” No one can believe that 
God inspired the sadly human impreca- 
tion, “Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones”; and there are many whole 
chapters of such curses in the prophets 
which cannot be read with edification 
unchristian, and 
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which I would never wish to translate 
for the instruction of Buddhists or Con- 
fucianists. I do not find the impreca- 
tions on Moab and Ammon in Jeremiah, 
or those on the surrounding nations in 
the two first chapters of Amos, helpful 
to devotion when read in either public 
or family worship; and I believe these 
“fiery prophets of old time” made their 
faulty music by the rude “framework 
and the cord,” and not by the touch of 
the finger and the loving heart of the 
All Father. They were inspired in a 
measure, but I cannot see that it was 
by any such compelling influence as 
saved them from error, whether his- 
torical, scientific, ethical or religious. 
Always our best reason and best sense 
of right, that which we have learned 
from a higher Teacher since the days 
of those Hebrew prophets, must judge 
them, but most reverently, most grate- 
fully, as having been the highest teach- 
ers the world had known, thru whom 
the knowledge of the one true God has 
come down to us; and yet they, without 
us, could not be made perfect. Too often 
they looked on Jehovah as the special 
Hebrew God, even as Naomi bade her 
daughters-in-law go back to serve the 
God of Moab. While a late evangelical 
prophet could anticipate the time when 
all the world should worship Israel’s 
God, yet not in the whole Jewish Scrip- 
tures is there to be found a single com- 
mand to seek the conversion of foreign 
nations. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The present is not a treatise on in- 
spiration. I am merely trying in the 
most succinct way to tell what I be- 
lieve and why I believe it. And I do not 
find in the Old Testament itself any 
evidence of any such inspiration as for- 
bids us to judge it, and to accept or de- 
cline its teachings on any subject. Most 
of it claims no such inspiration. We 
would never imagine it authoritatively 
inspired if we had not inherited the be- 
lief, first from the Jews of a century or 
two before Christ, and then from the 
writers of the New Testament. The 
three books. of the Pentateuch which 
tell us what God said to Moses are 
books of history, and we must judge of 
them by the same canons as we judge 
of the speeches given us by Thucydides 
as spoken by other leaders. For myself, 
I believe that these books were written 
long after the times of Moses and that 
they are not literally historical. The 
prophetic books are splendid works of 
inspiration, but not of such inspiration 
as the previous Christian generations 
have held them to be. The writers be- 
lieved themselves to be speaking the 
will of God, and they wrote and spoke 
with authority. They promised good for 
the good and threatened evil for the 
evil, and also for the enemies of their 
nation. They spoke the highest utter- 
ance of their times, not of all times. 
Their teachings were not perfect, but 
they came as near perfection as human 
faculties and human conscience and 
faith could then attain. Their writings 
deserve to have been the Bible of the 
Hebrew people, but there was some- 
thing better to follow. 
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Imported Novelty 
Dress Cottons 


at Me Cutcheon’s = —_— 


We believe this to be the most exclusive assortment 
of Imported Novelty Dress Fabrics in this country. 
It contains many charming designs and attractive 
weaves which are wholly confined to us. 





Our representative was in Paris when war was declared, 
and remained there for two weeks afterward. He was able, 
therefore, to secure the very latest productions of the French 
manufacturers. In many cases only sample pieces of de- 
signs and colorings had been manufactured. 


The collection is really a notable one. It includes 


Embroidered Voiles, Embroidered Net, Embroidered 
Crepes, Silk and Cotton Tisues, White Golfine, Plum- 
etis, Embroidered Batiste. 


Heavy White Fabrics for separate skirts. 
Ottoman Pique. 
White Handkerchief Linen with Self Stripes and Checks. 


Printed Handkerchief Linen in all sorts of smart stripes 
on white grounds, plain colors to match. 
White and Colored Dress and Suit Linens, Linen Eponge. 


Japanese Crepes, Shirtings in upward of one thousand 
designs and colors, including ‘‘ Spun Silk,’’ a new fabric 
made in England expressly for James McCutcheon’ & Com- 
pany. 
Samples of any of these lines, except bordered 
materials, mailed upon request. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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When you think -of writing 
think of Whiting 


&® 
WHITING’S 


TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 





They are made from the best 
selected stock and are so pre- 














pared as to give the finest re- 
sults in typewriter work. In 
both quality and finish these 
papers have the highest degree 
of excellence, The texture and 
surface in the different grades 
meet every requirement. 
They are most attractively 
boxed and are kept by all 
first-class stationers. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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You€an Weigh Z 
Exactly What (i 
You Should 


You can—I know 
because I have reduced 


ou can, 

2,000 wo- Y 
men and have 
built up that 
many more scientifically, — 
naturally, without drugs, In 
the privacy of their own 
rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 
id 
—If you only knew Aow well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ail- 





ments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes; ty weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength." An- 
other says; **Last May I weighed 
100 pounds. this May I weigh 126 
and oh! 1 feel SO WELL."’ 
Won't you sit down and write 
‘now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome to it. 
Itis FREE. Don't wait, you 
may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like to 
tell you about it. 
Susanna Cocrott 


Dept. 19. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 








The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 
Reading The 


One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 


Seoseecte Hetiads of Hen on Forme or Send hom, 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one v: 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


EAL work, with real poultry; on a real New England 
Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
émall farm in the hill country, and making a success ot the 
venture, Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely foun. in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a oné-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER —The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once, 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 
pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Rastus—Hey, Sam, your mouth’s open. 
Sam—I know it; I opened it.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 








The New 
Books 


TREITSCHKE AGAIN 


TUDIES of the famous historian 

Heinrich von Treitschke continue 

to appear together with copious 
extracts from his works. The fullest 
and most careful survey of his writings 
and opinions which has yet ap- 
peared in English is by H. W. Car- 
less Davis of Oxford University. The 
merit of the book is that it contains 
not only, as other recent books have 
done, a_ sketch of the man and 
a translation of his most startling 
statements, but draws its material from 
all of Treitschke’s chief writings and 
thus shows his peculiar opinions not as 
isolated paradoxes but against their 
historic background of events and as a 
result of great changes in the man 
himself. The extracts chosen do not 
seem to be selected because of their 
sensational character, with the single 
exception that references to English 
history and policy are given at particu- 
lar length since they would naturally 
be of greatest interest to British 
readers. 

No one can read this full and fair 
portrayal of Treitschkian doctrine with- 
out being struck time and again by the 
historian’s shrewd insight into many 
phases of contemporary politics and by 
the skill of his dialectic. But his great 
weakness as a historian was that he 
could not even conceive, much less un- 
derstand, many aspects of the age in 
which he lived. Many arguments can be 
made against democracy, but what is 
to be thought of the political theorist 
that could advance against it the fol- 
lowing quibble? 

The very word “democracy” contains a 
contradiction in terms. The notion of ruling 
implies the existence of a class that is 
ruled; but if all are to rule, where is this 
class to be found? 

Nor can Treitschke be considered 
more seriously as a philosopher of his- 
tory. He was so preoccupied with the 
superior importance of the state to all 
other human concerns that he pours 
immeasurable scorn upon Richard Cob- 
den for declaring that<Stephenson and 
Watt were more important in history 
than Czxsar or Napoleon. What was to 
him a self-evident absurdity possible 
only to a narrow-minded cotton mer- 
chant of despicable Albion, has been 
long a commonplace among all histor- 
ians who have studied the significance 
of the industrial revolution. Even in de- 
tails of fact Treitschke is not accurate. 
When he says of the English House of 
Commons that until 1832 “not a single 
member of it owed his seat to the free 
choice of the people,” he makes what 
every student of English constitutional 
history knows to be an exaggeration. 























Do you realize how much time you 
lose hunting for your music? 


TINDALE 
Music Cabinets 


Will keep your music in order so 
that you can find what you want when 
you want it. A variety of graceful de- 
signs, beautifully finished in Mahogany, 
Oak or Circassian Walnut. Prices 
moderate—cash or convenient terms. 
en guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 

Made for Sheet Music, 
Albums, Player Rolls 
and Phonograph Rec- 
ords. Cabinet illustrated 
is for 600 copies of 
sheet music. Some de- 
signs especially suitable 
for use in schools—a 
wonderful time saver. 

Cut out this advertise- 
ment, write your name 
and address in the mar- 
gin and mail it to us 
for our illustrated cata- 
logue No. 23. 


Tindale Cabinet Company 


No. 1 West 34th Street, New York 

















Constipation 
‘How to Fight It 


Constipation is man’s deadliest enemy. It kills 
more people than war, pestilence and famine 


combined. It begins subtly and causes Colitis, 
Appendicitis, Bright’s Disease, Cancer and other 
dread diseases. Yet—Constipation can 
remedied by steady attention to daily habits, diet 
and exercise. This is explained in a book by 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg who thus gives you 
results of his treatment of thousands of cases of 
Constipation during the nearly forty years he 
has been Superintendent of the great Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

Dr. Kellogg is the world leader in ‘Preventive 
Medicine.” He teaches you how to avoid sick- 
ness and stay well continuously. Dr. Kellogg’s 
books are not dry and technical, because—he 
has the happy faculty of making his writings in- 
tensely interesting and so clear and concise they 
can be understood by anyone. In his book on 
Constipation, Dr. Kellogg tells you how to rid 
yourself of this affliction and stay rid of it. The 
book is not large—only a little over 125 pages— 
but its contents are worth many times the price. 
In board covers, the price is $1.50 but, to give 
the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg 
has permitted a limited edition bound in library 
paper covers and. while these last, we shall sell 
them for only $1.00 postage prepaid. 

Order at once, if you wish to take advantage 
of this offer. You take no risk sending money 
because, if you are not entirely satisfied, you 
may return the book for prompt refund. Order 
today and get relief from Constipation. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
302 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM. 
PLETE to warrant examination, Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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As a matter of fact a few boroughs, 
such as Preston, had a wider franchise 
pefore the Reform Bill than after it. 
Treitschke, in a word, is significant 
among men who have made history, but 
econd-rate among the men who have 
written it. 

The Political Thought of Heinrich 

von Treitschke, by H. W. Carless 


Davis. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2 


AN INCONGRUITY 


A moving picture novel by E. V. 
Lucas. At first one is startled—then 
disappointed. In its side comments on 
life, suggestive of his usual whimsical, 
leisurely philosophy and in an occa- 
sional quaint character, Landmarks is 
reminiscent of the author’s previous 
work, but one misses that irrelevancy 
of fancy wandering at will among 
books, people and places that gave such 
charm to Over Bemertons and London 
Lavender—for cinematic methods per- 
mit of no digression. The significant 
episodes in a man’s life are introduced 
with moving picture abruptness as 
detached and isolated scenes from a 
curious imaginative boyhood merging 
into rather commonplace manhood— 
hopeless when judged by the standard 
of entertainment set by the cinema— 
delightful only when the author forgets 
for a moment his resolve to be modern 
and strays again into those odd, quiet 
byways of thought and life. The book 
is so like Mr. Lucas that one cannot but 
enjoy parts of it, yet so unlike that one 
protests at this exchange of old ways 
for new. 

Landmarks, by E. V. Lucas. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
PROBLEMS BEING SOLVED BY WAR 
Problems of Power, by W. Morton 
Fullerton, of which there has been a 











Steinways. 





STEINWAY 


AN increasing popular demand for a piano 
adapted to the modern home or apart- 
ment has led to the manufacture of two new 
These are Style M, the smallest 
Steinway Grand, and Style V, of the Upright 
7 They have the incomparable tone and 
the long life of the most costly Steinway. Yet, 

















as a result of the smaller frame and case, en- 
abling a saving in manufacturing cost, they are 


offered at prices lower than ever asked for this 
supreme piano. They make it possible for 
you to own the ideal piano—a Steinway—at a 
price you would expect to pay for many so- 
called “‘good” instruments. 


third printing since 1913, has gained, 
by the outbreak of war, both interest 
and timeliness. Its author interprets 
historical facts from an international 
perspective showing the dovetailing of 
events since 1870 into a pattern which 
joins both to the past of Napoleon and 
Bismarck and to the future—or rather 
to the present time of war. 
Scribner’s. $1. 

HISTORY SERVED WITH POLITICS 

To the second edition of the very 
valuable survey of The Philippines, 
Past and Present, Dean C. Worcester 
has added a new chapter, criticizing the 
present administration’s government of 
the islands. As a- former Secretary of 
the Interior for the Philippines and 
member of the Philippine Commission, 
he has an exceptional knowledge of the 
various races and he ardently defends 
the policy of the United States toward 
its Pacific possession. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 

















we send for 6c. postage. Write us at once. 
R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C, 





A Fortune to the Inventor=—— 
| who reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 








Maemillan. $6, 

A WOMAN’S SOCIOLOGY 
According to a preface by John Gals- 
worthy, My Husband Still, a Working 
Woman’s Story, is a document against 
English divorce laws. The story, com- 
piled from conversations and a diary 
by Helen Hamilton, is that of an Eng- 
lish working: woman unable, despite his 
unfaithfulness and debauchery, to free 
herself from her worthless husband. 
Its chief value is in reflecting the atti- 
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Patent Atty’s 
Est.16Sears 1077 F. St, Washington, D. C. 
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TYPEWRITERS ‘ro You 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
S to q 

©. Smiths to $50 
We have all makes, Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 2 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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WHERE’S THE MONEY 
COMING FROM? 


The children,—the house—the butcher and the gas company—all need more, and 


more and more money. 


Your answer is here. 


You can’t do any more work—and you can't do any dif- 
ferent work. What are you going to do? 


That's your problem. 


You can get more money—for less work. When a corporation 


wants to make more money without increasing its plant it calls in a great Efficiency 


Engineer—like Harrington Emerson. 


Now—you can do the same for yourself—for 


Harrington Emerson has applied the same principles which he gave to 200 corpora- 


tions to you, as an individual in the 


Course of Personal Efficiency 
24 Lessons—With Charts—Records—Diagrams—Condensed—Clear— 


showing you how to get the best results with the least 
effort. Through this course already 5,000 men are on 
the way to get what they want in the quickest, short- 
est, easiest way. The Treasurer of the biggest bond 
house in the Northwest saves hours every day—an 
author in New York does twice as much work and has 
more time to sell that work—a State official saves his 
State $3,000 on one job, 


The Efficiency Movement has swept the world because 
it has brought to men who saw no way out a new 
light to success. Other nations have profited—other 
nations make the most of their time and their talents 
—but we in this country—with our abounding wealth, 
have been prodigal with natural resources, with men- 
tal resources, with time. Now we must stop and 
reorganize, 
And above all, it is the individual who must reorgan- 
ize himself, because it is he who is at the basis of the 
trouble. Let The Emerson Course teach you to con- 
serve your brains, your time—for these are your cap- 
ital—just as money and machinery are the capital 
of a factory. Learn to invest them right. There’s 
more coming to you out of life—Get it. Get 


Take the 


&\. First Lesson 


\, 


Review 
of Reviews 


30 Irving Place 
New York c 

loss of time, 
Send me particulars 
about your course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency and Story 
of Emerson, 











Books in Religious Education 
for 


TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


The process is made attractive 
by a scholarly adaptation of 
stereographic photography. 


For information ask 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5751 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Without Charge 


was on the wrong road and this lesson set him right. 
glad to give you this lesson free—so you can be set on the right way without 


Now—today—send this coupon. 
back—but you can still use next week's right. 





the money and rest and success you ought to have. 
You won't work longer—you'll work less. You are 
full of unused energy. Consider country people and 
city people. The thousand and one things to do— 
the quick decisions—the rapidity of the city man’s 
life bewilder the country man. A day in New York 
isaterror. But give him a year in the city and he 
will keep the pace as well as any one. He will get 
ten times as much out of himself—and he won't be 
working any harder. That's what Efficiency will! do 
for you who are already in the city, It will attune 
you to a new gait—a new zest and snap—and things 
will leap along where now they crawl. 


These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. Emer- 
son's. They are the scientific principles he has 
developed in forty years of study. He has applied 
them in over 200 factories, railroads and other or- 
ganizations. They are studied by other Efficiency 
Engineers in America, England, France, Germany 
and other countries who have learned them from 
Emerson. His big organization in New York—(he 
has 40 assistants) has taught Efficiency to steel 
mills and railroads, factories and publishers. 


It’s too big to explain—too new and too vital. Send 
the coupon for the first lesson free. Follow its in- 
structions, Then if you feel youywork easier and get 
bigger results—you can have the whole course. We 
have seen the tremendous effects of this one lesson. 
We have before us the letter of the man who says it 
“woke him up,’’—the letter of the man who says he 
We know that’s why we're 


You can't have last week’s minutes 
Send this coupon now. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


30 Irving Place, New York 





Get the Best Selling 
| a. Book 


THE “‘NEW MAKE 
CHRIST KING” 


BIEDERWOLP 


leading ev: 
The Latest, Best 
and Most Popular 
H Book. 


copy. Lyon 


The Glad Tidings Pub. Co., Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





tude of the intelligent, self-respecting 
poor toward well-meant “meddling.” 
Bell. $1.25 

BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 

A vast and imposing array of argu- 
ments and facts Katherine B. Judson 
has assembled in the latest of the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series, Governmen; 
Ownership of Telegraph and Telephone 
Both Postmaster Generals Hitchcock 
and Burleson have recommended the 
public acquisition of these communica- 
tion lines, while each year the further 
advance of regulation brings the ques- 
tion into increasing imminence. 


White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson 
Co. $1. 


OUR IMPERIAL AMBITIONS 

J. M. Kenneday is an English writer 
of long residence in North and South 
America, and his Imperial America 
deals with the imperialistic influence of 
the United States on the politics of the 
world. His conception of American poli- 
cies and his attitude toward “peace- 
mongers” are of the greatest interest 
at this time. 

James Pott. $3. 
“DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE” 

The recent offsprings of Mary John- 
ston’s brain, tho strong, have been 
rather too gruesome to be quite healthy, 
and the same characteristic stamps 
The Witch. The superstition and sor- 
cery of England in the time of James 
the First lends dramatic and pictur- 
esque material a-plenty to the author’s 
fertile if somber imagination, which 
is handled for the most part depress- 


ingly well. 
/ Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40. 


MODERNIZING PAUL’S TEACHINGS 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s devotional 
spirit and easy style give his volume on 
Paul’s Message for Today an impres- 
sion of intimacy and application to 
every-day experiences not usual in ex- 
positions of the life and letters of the 
great apostle. Each chapter is based on 
some significant experience or utter- 
ance of Paul and is full of wholesome 
counsel and exhortation. 
Doran. $1.25. 
WHERE THE HELPING HAND IS NEEDED 
Peter Clark MacFarlane has told of 
Those Who Have Come Back, eight 
true tales of criminals regenerated. 
Without prejudice or false sentiment, 
and with little dramatic effect, the au- 
thor shows a sympathetic understand- 
ing of men and habits in the world of 
lawbreakers that may well serve to 
others as a guide to these much misun- 
derstood unfortunates. 
Little, Brown. $1.35. 
KANSAS MEADOW LARKS 
Sunflowers is a book of Kansas 
poems collected by Willard Wattles and 
illustrated with sunflowers and ban- 
nered corn by Ivan Schuler. Various 
poets sing the praises of Kansas in 
different keys, but they unite in their 
enthusiasm for the prairie state. 
Lawrence, Kansas: Willard Wattles. 
A FRENCH ANALYST 
From pending divorce suit to recon- 
ciliation, from empty beauty to true 
womanhood, and Henry Bordeaux finds 
ample scope for dissecting emotion in 
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SCHOOLS 
ELOCUTION 


Would you like to 
I will give you LESSO Sy MAL MALL 
and teach you the art A Public 
, Dramatic Reading and 
i . Elocution will make 
ou popular and earn you money. 
With my lessons mothers can_ teach 
their Children to Recite. Only the 
best literature taught. If you cannot 
go away to school, this is your opportunity. Send 
4cent stamp for Sample le Illustrated Recitation. 











‘ess 
THE DELSARTE, COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 
Dept. F a 2652 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 


23 miles from Boston. General’ course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cirt 


GIRLS 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. 


New gymnasium ana 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 
HARTFOR cal training for the ministry. 

Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 

eign and resident. Open to col- 

foae graduates of oll chuschen. S E M I N A R Y 

Associated with 

Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 

Hartford School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 

Hartford, Conn. 


Berkeley School 


Boarding and a School for Boys 
72a ST. and WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
35TH YEAR 
Offers boarding pupils all the educational | ond social ad- 
vantages of a great Dp wit 
hemogm od preparation for college, scientific schools, busi- 
ness an modern scien- 
tific i and icul 


dilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 











Scientific methods with practi- 





























Wise IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
to severe bh 





» when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
atless cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Corneil, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 


' The University of Chicago ai, 








For detailed in- 
formation address 


23rd Year U.of C.(Div. M)Chicago,IIl, ™b+!! Tre 








iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique oft tue —. taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Paotortar Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Spri |, Mass. 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


signs’’—no “‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, 
be learned in 30 days of home esta olisg ope 
1 dosent matter, 
Bana ST Adeonicine Building, Chicago, 








The Awakening! There is, however, a 
restraint even in the intense introspec- 
tion which is rather effective in spite 
of cumbersome translation and the 
hackneyed theme of marital infelicity. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


EXPLORING THE MOON 
An excellent, simply written popular- 
ization of what science knows about the 
moon is A Day in the Moon, by the 
Abbé Th. Moreux, a French astronomer 
of some distinction. Without any fanci- 
ful absurdities to repel him, the reader 
really experiences the novelty of a visit 
to the jovial old man in the sky. 
Stokes. $1. 


FIRST COUSIN TO MRS. WIGGS 
That cheery, optimistic philosopher 
Martha is good for the soul. She is so 
satisfyingly human, and Martha and 
Cupid is as full of wit and common 
sense as Martha-By-the-Day. Julie M. 
Lippmann has created a rare character 
who manages an ordinary world in a 
most extraordinary way, making and 
finding a deal of fun in the process. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 


RELIGION IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
No other institution presented a bet- 
ter point of approach or formed so fa- 
vorable a center for the forces of social 
betterment than. The Rural Church 
Movement. Professor Edwin L. Earp, 
as one of the leaders and earnest stu- 
dents of the movement, writes with au- 
thority upon the theme. His volume is 
excellent in its optimism, suggestive- 
ness and clean-cut presentation of facts. 
A dash of humor and sturdy common 
sense attract as well as edify the 
reader. 
Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 


A HAWTHORNE BIOGRAPHY 
A painstaking, readabl® biography 
is The Life and Genius of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Frank Preston Stearns. 
Some few minor errors of previous 
works are corrected, but its critical es- 
timate of Hawthorne’s work discovers 
nothing new. Interesting on account of 
the author’s comparison of the New 
England novelist to the great colorists 
of painting. 
Badger. $2. 
SERVING HIS FELLOW MEN 
The late President of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Samuel Billings Capen, was 
a layman whose distinguished services 
in missionary organization and admin- 
istration entitled him to high honor. 
But in his later years, as his biog- 
rapher, Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
points out, his other interests were en- 
tirely submerged in a world call for 
Christian ministrations and ideals. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
EXPLAINING THE PARABLES 
Rev. R. M. Lithgow has odtuated 
into a modest volume on The Parabolic 
Gospel a number of very suggestive es- 
says, setting forth a synthetic scheme 
of Jesus’ Parables, their theology and 
symbolism as well as the development 
of Christ’s doctrine found in them. The 
book is judicious, thoughtful and con- 
servative. 


Scribners. $1.25. 





Tear itout when 
attended to 


Robinson 
Reminder 
Will Tell You Instantly 


Don't trust important engagements or 
valuable ideas to memory or an ordinary 
note book filled with old notes. Use the Robinson 
Reminder which preserves only /éve notes. 

The Robinson Reminder consists of a perforated 
pad of couponed sheets, six coupons to a page, en- 
closed in_a handsome Black Leather case (344 in. 
wide by 6% in, long), with a pocket for holding spe- 
cial papers. You make each note on one of these 
coupons and as soon as it has ceased to be of value, 
you tear the coupon out and throw it away. No use- 
less matter is kept to hide the other notes. 

Reminder complete with extra pad, postpaid for 
$1. Individual names in gold, 25c. extra. Send 
remittance at our risk and we will send Reminder 
on money back guarantee. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., DEPT. D, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Agents Wanted 














“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses, For 


home-making and well-paid positions. 2 
American i ‘West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


RMATION 


ing ey (or ae - S. » 
t for gi 


tained for all schools. MERICAN SCHOOLS” ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg., New York, or 1542 Masonlo Temple, Chicago 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 2Se in oa will bring you hd Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is anillustrated 
weekly, published atthe Nation's 's Capital, f or the Nation;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but$layear. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on inthe world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means. Ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinder is yours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last. “ Send only 15c to show that you mightlike such a paper, 
—se ane the Soe — tion 23 weeks. The 
c does notrepay us, but weare to invest in New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. / 


INDEPENDENT WEEKLY, 

INCORPORATED. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Independent Weekly, Incorporated, will be held 
at the office of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth 
street, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
on Tuesday, Febraary 2, 1915, at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such further business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, January 20, 1915. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


“We have been using The Independent 
for several years as Supplementary Read- 
ing matter for our Freshmen at the open- 
ing of the year. It is a good thing for the 
Freshmen to have something at hand to 
read which is worth while, when they are 
away from their homes. - Sometimes we 
use numbers of the periodical for class work 
in various ways. Perhaps we may use an 
article as an illustration of some point we 
are discussing in the composition work. 
Sometimes we have analyses and summaries 
written. Generally we use the “Story of 
the Week” for class discussion with the pur- 
pose of giving the men some training in 
Oral Expression and independent thinking 
on Current Events of importance.” 


Send for pamphlet for English Teachers 


: THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, . 
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INFORM 





ATION 











best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 
is under the 


supervision of the 


San Francisco, Cak, 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business ; 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; - 
tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 








the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 
The Independent, New York. 




















CALIFORNIA 1915. Zoe Foten; 


Canal, Grand Canyon and California Expositions. 
Trains going in May, June, July and August. 


Prices $193.50 = Organizers —— 


ELTA TOUR 
202 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


Tour to South America 


Sail from New York Feb. 17, 10915. Three 
months, Small party. Send for Itinerary. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 Nortk roth St., 





Philadelphia 








**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON - $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA - $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . 33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom kerth. 
Fine steamers, Best service. 
Automobiles carried Wireless, 
Send for p S. 
Merchants ene rans. Co. 

W. P Turner, G. P. altimore, Md. 













ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 

ing natural health habits, is taught in Goop 

HEeaALTH—a poaket magazine issued monthly for 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
A Full information from 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
Basic Effici 
To keep working, you must keep well 
busy men, ot dry and techhical—but intensely 
interesting and easily understood. $1 a year until 
[arch 31st, 1915—after that date, $2 a year. 
Sample copy FREE. Address— 


LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
Without health, other efficiency is impossible. 
How to keep well without drugs, through form- 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
302 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 














You’ve Dreamed of 





A Spot Like This— 


Skies of arching indigo—asnow-white beach, 
swept by a sapphire sea. A place where 
Winter is one long June—the climate sur- 
passing that of Egypt or the Riviera. 


Sports? Jove, yes! Surf Bathing, Tennis, 
Golf, Pony Racing, Fishing all Winter 
long in 


PNassau-Bahamas! 


A tourist Resort? By no means! Just a lit- 
tle tropic colony, with a great big welcome 
for Winter visitors. Three days from New 
York—fifteen hours from Miami, Fla. For 
steamship and railroad rates see Raymond 
& Whitcomb Co., Thos. Cook & Son, or 
Ask Mr. Foster, Local Agents. 


For beautiful booklet write 
Bahamas Government Agent 
Suite 110, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 





MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 

















Bhs 
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HOTEL .TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 





Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


| ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 =“ _ — — — 
100 oe Lid Li 2.50 oe 4.00 ee Lt 
— 7” “3.00t05.00° 450° “™ 

| Total 600 Outside Rooms 

| All Absolutely Quiet 

| 


Two Floors—Agents' 
Sample Rooms 


New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 























Open all the year, 
Write for booklet. 





HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Ideal climate. 


Private Park 100 acres. 
H, W. FOSS, Manager 








EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 

































Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, thru the Question 
Box or by personal letter. Please con- 
fine questions to one sheet. When books, 
institutions, manufactures, and other 
aids to efficiency are mentioned, they 
are not necessarily endorsed. The Ser- 
vice, being a clearing-house of informa- 
tion, assumes no responsibility for 
others. 

21. Mr. M. F., Long Island. “I am told that 
my efficiency is greatly impeded by self-con- 

and it. Kindly let me know how 
I can overcome it.” 

There is a great difference between self- 
consciousness and conceit. If you were 
really conceited, you would not ask to be 
cured of conceit. Your handwriting shows 
that you are supersensitive; and many a 
person who feels things more deeply and 
finely than his neighbors is charged by 
them with conceit, irritability, pride, or 
some other manifestation of a high-strung 
nature. Is your condition a moral failing? 
Or is it a physical, mental or psychic ten- 
dency? Get this matter clear in your own 
mind. 

Among the cures for self-consciousness 
are these: a habit of vigorous out-door 
games or exercizes, which takes the blood 
from your brain and puts it in your arms 
and legs; a scheme of charitable work or 
social service undertaking, whereby you 
are made more conscious of the lives of 
others—the ill and poor and needy, there- 
fore less conscious of your own; a sincere 
desire to understand and please and coéper- 
ate with your associates, in school or home 
or business; a careful attention to dress 
and personal appearance in general, that 
you may wear, do or say nothing peculiar 
to attract people’s notice. 

The Kleiser Course in Public Speaking 
might aid you in correcting the weakness. 
Write Funk and Wagnalls, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for particulars 
of this course. Boxing lessons, or generous 
use of the punching bag, should harden 
your sensibilities while hardening your 
muscles. 








22. Mr. J. M. B., Iowa. “I am a college stu- 
dent. When I was taking high school work my 
grades were much better than they are now. 
I have never used tobacco, or anything of that 
nature; but have a tendency to be intemperate 
in eating and am beginning to think therein lies 
some of my trouble. I am determined if possible 
to get at the root of this matter during vaca- 
tion, and am ready to try anything that would 
help me. What do you advise?” 

Your surmise is probably correct. Food 
lies at the basis of physical, mental and 
spiritual growth; yet in most colleges the 
subject is entirely neglected, and the typ- 
ical “hash-house” providing alleged nutri- 
tion for college students would sour the 
sweet temper and frustrate the inner ma- 
chinery of an ostrich. How do I know? Be- 
cause I ate the ungodly stuff served in a 
college “frat’—and was saved by a mir- 
acle, to tell the awful tale. Nibbles and 
“feeds” and “spreads” and goulashes, and 
snacks and dinners and banquets galore, 
this in a college town, where people are 
supposed to use their brains, tempts one to 
ask what colleges are for. 

Never mind—your task is to straighten 
out yourself. And when you do it in spite 
of your surroundings, you will deserve all 














the more credit. 
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Why did you not tell us what and when 
and where and how you eat? Learn to give 
concrete, material facts, in your letters to 
the Service. You could not spend your sum- 
mer vacation more profitably than with a 
few books on diet, and a large determina- 
tion to master and apply them. But you 
should have stated where you will be, and 
whether you can carry out a new dietetic 
regime. 

You may well study the books of Horace 
Fletcher on diet and mental attitude; the 
publisher is Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
book by Bernarr Macfadden, Fasting Hy- 
dropathy and Ezercise, would reveal some- 
new facts for you to ponder. Write Physi- 
eal Culture Publishing Company, 949 
Broadway, New York City, for descriptive 
leaflet. My book, The Philosophy of Fast- 
ing, based on a thirty-day fast which I 
took some years ago for scientific purposes, 
might give you a new conception of the 
functions of food. The last edition of this 
book is now exhausted, but a new one is 
planned for the near future; if ready be- 
fore summer, notice will be sent you. 

We congratulate you on your wisdom 
and your power of self-analysis, both, of 
which are unusual in a young man of your 
age. If we can help you further, let us 
know. 


23. Mr. S. J. H., Washington. “I am a young 
specialty salesman. How can I cultivate that 
winning personal style—that breezy atmosphere 
or friendly address which turns many a trick 
that nothing else can? How can I develop those 
magnetic qualities that win men and favors? 
How can I learn to unfold that magic skill of 
instantly and favorably adjusting myself to all 
kinds of people with whom I deal?” 


You don’t want advice—you want Alad- 
din’s Lamp. Moreover, we are not in the 
business of “turning tricks.” Your letter 
does not sound to me wholly sincere— 
pardon me if I misjudge you. Why do you 
want to win “favors” from anybody? Are 
you a man—or a beneficiary? The impor- 
tant thing, in salesmanship or any other 
line of endeavor, is not style but substance. 
Would you buy a gingham coat, even tho 
cut in the latest style? No more will your 
patrons buy a gingham substitute for all- 
wool salesmanship. 

However, the Shelton School, Gunther 
Building, Chicago, may tell you how to be 
a better salesman—first by teaching you 
right principles. And William E. Towne, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, could send you a 
list of modern books on personal magnetism 
and the psychology of salesmanship. 

Among the ingredients of your “magnetic 
personality” are these: An overflowing 
supply of health and buoyant animal spir- 
its; a close personal attention to the details 
of dress, and immaculate care thereof; a 
choice of the salesproduct that you know 
to be the best of its kind in the world; a 
thoro knowledge of the product, and com- 
plete faith in the service it will give; a 
secret, systematic study of your so-called 
“rivals” in the field—not to imitate or rob 
them, but to avoid their blunders; a regu- 
lation of your meal hours so that when 
you interview a man your brain will be 
full and your stomach empty; a habit of 
unfailing optimism that prompts you to 
smile gracefully at apparent defeat; and a 
sincere desire to give a little more than 
you get, with some real personal service 
thrown in for good measure. 


24. Mr. G. R., Massachusetts. ‘Would it be out 
of your line to tell me whether the Dickson 
Memory Course is all that the founders claim?” 


The Service does not pass on the merits 
or demerits of any aid to Efficiency. Noted 
thinkers have endorsed and praised the 
Dickson Course. The fact of its being ad- 
vertised so extensively, and of having be- 
come an established institution, argues on 
the side of its value to subscribers. We 
would recommend that you obtain particu- 
lars of all books or courses on similar lines, 
and make a thoro comparison of scope, aim, 
and probable benefits. Then use your own 
judgment. 








The Far Wes 


wants you; Europe doesnt 
See your own Country now 


On your * Santa Fe way"to the 
Grand Canvo Expositions visit 
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LET’S. LIVE 


in tHE BIG PINE WOODS 
irs HEALTH mrs COMFORT .1s PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A Course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. de 
Berg Saeed, for years Editor Lippincott’s peeing, 
logue free. Please 
THE NONE CORRESPONDENCE E SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE FOR PARTITION FARMS in Not- 
toway County, Va., near town of 2,500 and 37 
eMiles from City of 25,000. 

1. 417A. Alfalfa and blue grass modern stock 
farm, 2%miles of town. Best farm in County. 
$25,000; easy terms. 

2. 100A. Farm, 6 miles of town, 
R. R. station; 
to pay for. 

3. 300A. River farm; good improvements and 
fencing; 7 miles of town; former price $7,500. 
Offered for quick sale at $5,000, one-quarter cash, 
balance on easy terms. 

4. 250A. Stock farm. Excellent buildings and 
woven wire fencing; fine meadows; fine stand of 
blue grass and alfalfa; 3 miles of town; $17,000; 
one-quarter cash, balance 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 


L. 8. EPDS, Attorney-at-Law, Blackstone, Va. 





1 mile of 
6 room dwelling; $2,500; 6 years 











TEACHERS 


The Independent is being used in 


a rapidly increasing number of 
Schools .and Colleges all over the 
country. More than six hundred 
schools have ordered copies during 
the first four months of this school 
year. 

It is used by progressive teachers 
of all grades from the eighth grade 
of the Grammar School to the Uni- 
versity. 

Send for free booklet giving letters 
from some of the Schools where The 
Independent is being used as a text- 
book in the study of English, Public 
Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, 
Supplementary Reading, History and 
Civics. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


T 























——————-- 
————— 


$100 Certificates 


Bearing interest at 6 per 

cent. Due two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
any time thereafter, 
Amply secured by first mortages 
on improved property deposited in 
trust for the protection of Certificate 
holders. 

An ideal investment for savings 
or idle funds. 

Interest checks mailed promptly 
July ist and January Ist. 

Write for the book 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO, 
1048 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 



















































ODD 
LOTS 


You may buy any 
number of shares for 
cash, one, five, seven- 


Yt, 4 arn’ | ‘f 
Yolutlld. Nx 


STOEKS 


BONDS 


teen, etc.; or you 
may buy ten‘or more 
shares on conserva- 
tive margin. On the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


a small first payment will permit you to buy one or more 
shares of any standard stocks such as Pennsylvania R. R., 
VU. S. Steel Pid., etc. The balance is paid in easy 
monthly payments. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 


C. 3. On **Odd Lots." 
C. 4. On ** Partial Payments.” 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,{2,Brosdwey 


Members New York Stock E xchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
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J. G@. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 


The regular quarterly dividend (47th quarter) 
of one and one-half per cent. has been declared 
on the Preferred stock of this Company, payable 
February 1, 1915, to stockholders of record Janu- 


ary 
H. 8S. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





LITERARY EDITO and wife. with well trained 

child and nurse, would ap- 
preciate opportunity to become paying guests in home life 
of private family near park space in New York or accessible 


suburb, Highest references given and required. A. B., 


Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 119 Wes: 40th Street, N. Y. 
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AN ERROR IN ALLOTMENT 


Some errors were made when the 
Federal Reserve districts were marked 
out by the organization committee. One 
of them was the assignment of the 
banks of northern New Jersey to the 
Philadelphia district and reserve bank. 
The northern counties of New Jersey, 
just across the Hudson River from the 
great city, have been and are, financial- 
ly, a suburb of New York. The banks 
there do business with New York banks. 
To assign them to the Philadelphia dis- 
trict bank was to cause inconvenience 
and loss. The Federal Reserve Board 
has power to correct such errors, and it 
heard, last week, the arguments of the 
New Jersey bankers who ask that their 
institutions shall be assigned to the 
district bank in New York. State Comp- 
troller Edwards predicted that if the 
desired change should not be made, in 
five years there would not be a national 
bank in the two northern counties, Hud- 
son and Essex. 

Many were surprized when the allot- 
ment in question was made by a com- 
mittee, one member of which was Sec- 
retary McAdoo, thoroly familiar with 
banking conditions and practise on both 
sides of the mouth of the Hudson River. 
The central board should now attach 
northern New Jersey to the New York 
district. 


COST OF THE WAR 


Several estimates of the cost of the 
war, in money, have recently been pub- 
lished in Europe. Addressing a meeting 
ot bankers on the 22d, the editor of the 
London Economist spoke of his original 
estimate that the cost to the belligerent 
nations in Europe would be $50,000,000 
a day. As 170 days of the war had 
passed, this would mean $8,500,000,000 
thus far, a total not including the ex- 
penditures of Japan, or Belgium, or the 
neutral countries. His journal, the 
Economist, makcs the cost in Europe 
for the first six months $8,575,000,000, 
and says the cost for Great Britain per 
day was $9,850,009 in December. An ex- 
haustive study of costs has been pub- 
lished in Berlin by Vorwaerts, the So- 
cialist paper, which finds that the daily 
expenditure is about $45,962,000, and 
that the total, up to January 1, was 
$6,894,300,000. At this rate, the cost for 
a year would be $16,676,130,000. 

Economic losses and those due to the 
destruction of property are not includ- 
ed in these estimates. The Economist’s 
editor says that if 1,000,000 Europeans 
have been killed or maimed and dis- 
abled, this is a loss of $2,500,000,000. 
Reports based upon official bulletins at 
Vienna and Berlin showed last week 
that the number of Germans and Aus- 
trians killed or wounded was 1,149,084, 
the Austrian losses of the last two 





months not being included. 





ADVICE ABOUT RAILROADS 


At a meeting of the Republican Club 
in New York last week there was a de- 
bate about government ownership of 
our railroads. The speakers were B. F. 
Yoakum, recently chairman of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany’s board of directors; Congressman 
Bryan, of Washington; Thomas F. 
Woodlock, editor, financier and student 
of railway conditions; and Professor E. 
S. Mead, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Bryan was the only advocate 
of government ownership. We do not 
propose to summarize here the argu- 
ments of the speakers, but only to com- 
ment briefly upon Mr. Yoakum and the 
presentation of his opinions, to which 
much space has been given by the daily 
press. He set forth several reasons why, 
in his judgment, the Government should 
not and will not buy the railroads. 

He also urged that the Government, 
the bankers and the builders of roads 
should coéperate in procuring the con- 
struction of new lines. The Government 
should “give material encouragement,” 
he said, because “it is difficult to find 
investors for new railroad securities un- 
der existing conditions.” Not long ago 
he was expressing the opinion in pub- 
lic that the Government should go into 
partnership with the owners of private 
capital in both the construction and the 
management of railroads, exercizing 
supervision and sharing the profits. 

We do not understand why any con- 
siderable weight should be given to the 
advice of Mr. Yoakum, who, since the 
memorable bankruptcy of his railroad 
company, has sought opportunities to 
give it in a more or less public way. 

The records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s inquiry concerning 
the St. Louis & San Francisco bank- 
ruptcy showed that he, being chairman 
of the board, entered into syndicate 
partnership with several other directors 
and two or three of the company’s ex- 
ecutive officers with respect to the pur- 
chase and sale of railroad property. 
These syndicate groups bought lines 
which could be made subsidiaries of the 
Frisco, and then sold them to the Fris- 
co, their own company, at a comfortable 
profit. 

Mr. Yoakum, in association with 
eight other directors or officers, for ex- 
ample, acquired by purchase, for $3,- 
891,000, a piece of railroad property 
which they promptly sold to their own 
St. Louis & San Francisco Company for 
a sum that showed a profit of $3,000,- 
000. His investment was $300,000, and 
his profit $228,413. There were many 
ventures of this kind. It was shown by 
the commission’s inquiry, which did not 
cover all them, that the profits of the 
members of the syndicate groups had 
been at least $7,038,000. 

In the great railroad industry of the 
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United States there have been dark 
spots. One of them was shown by the 
Frisco bankruptcy; another by the re- 
cent history of the New Haven Com- 
pany. These two cases have had weight 
in making investors cautious, in caus- 
ing that “difficulty,” mentioned last 
week by Mr. Yoakum, encountered in 
the search for “investors in new rail- 
road securities.” They have also been 
to the disadvantage of the entire rail- 
way fabric, exciting popular opposition, 
promoting severe legislation, and caus- 
ing restriction in various ways. The 
American public does not care to be 
instructed or advised about railroad 
ownership and management by Mr. 
Yoakum or Mr. Mellen, and we think 
the railway industry, as a whole, would 
prefer that they should be silent. 


FRAUDULENT PRIVATE BANKS 


It is now known that at least twelve 
persons who were depositors in the so- 
called private savings banks which were 
closed last year by the New York Su- 
perintendent of Banks, Mr. Richards, 
have committed suicide because of the 
loss of their savings, which they had 
been induced to place in those banks. 
Probably the number of suicides due to 
these losses is greater, but twelve cases 
have been made known to the public. 

Mr. Richards became Superintendent 
a short time after the banking laws of 
the state were revised, in accordance 
with the report of a special commission. 
That part of the revision which related 
to private banks had been suggested 
by the commission’s inquiry concerning 
the failure of a private bank conducted 
by Siegel and Vogel in connection with 
a large department store. The deposits 
—placed in the bank by the poor, who 
were attracted by the rate of interest— 
exceeded $2,000,000, and only a small 
part of this money will be recovered by 
those to whom it belongs. The revised 
law gave the Superintendent power 
which his predecessor had not had. He 
could employ competent special agents 
to ascertain the actual condition of the 
private banks. His annual report, pub- 
lished a few days agc, shows that no 
less than 338 special investigations have 
been made under his direction. Many of 
these related to private banks, nine of 
which have’ been closed by his order. 
Their deposits amounted to $11,173,000, 
and at the time when his eport was 
written—it was sent to the Legislature 
on January 6—only $710,000 had been 
returned to the depositors. 

Superintendent Richards asks for 
amendments to the law, snd recom- 
mends that his power, with respect to 
private banks, be increased. The law 
should be so amended that it will pre- 
vent the existence of such banks as 
those which he closed. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, 1 per cent, payable February 1. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 14% per cent, payable February 1. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable February 1. 








































































_ Garments for Dress or Sporting 


Wear 


Riding Suits and Odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits 

and Odd Knickers 

English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery 
and Leather Goods 
Homespun Coats 

Macintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY C°*. TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 























IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


_ It is letters like this that show how teachers regard The Independent. 
We have more than one hundred similar letters in our files, and they show 
us that The Independent makes good with good teachers. 


Altho it is the business of the instructor to keep i h_ wi d 
Altt } , p in touch with a half dozen standard 
yorkies, the motives which led to a selection of The Independent for our work are these: 
us Magazine presents a positive and sane discussion of vital matters, yet one from which 
we oe occasionally fairly dissent. It presents definite information, and trustworthy, unen- 
— ered by discussion. Its articles are brief enough to fall within. the compass of high 
re at pupils. _It is devoid of nonsense and casuistry. It contains a great deal of current 
aa a in concise form. It is comprehensive and cosmopolitan in its contents. Now this 
00 . very much as if I were writing an advertisement for the magazine, but I mean it 
simply as a statement of facts which formed our judgment. I esteem certain other maga- 
zines very highly, but I regard The Independent as peculiarly adapted to our needs. 





Send for booklet ‘‘How To Use The Independent In The Teaching Of Civics.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 





New York 
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No. 421 


(Price Reduced! 
13.25 NOW *4 


$13.25 


Increased output, improved 
facilities, etc., have reduced 
our costs. The construction, Freight Paid 
: finish, etc., of See Note 


Wz Solid Oak Files 


have not been changed in any way. Itis thesame 
dependable cabinet recognized everywhere as the 
Standard by which letter file values are judged. 


Files 20,000 Letters 


or equivalent of Orders, Catalogs, Tariffs, etc. Filed 
on edge, between guides, for quickest refer- 
ence. 
Drawers on Roller Bearings, rolleasily. Equipped 
with self-locking Follow Blocks. * Dust proof. 

Its 30 frame joints interlocked, glued and held by 60 
screws. Practically wear-proof. 

Solid, kiln-dried Oak in Golden, Natural or Weath- 
ered finishes. 


2 Drawer $775—3 Drawer $1000 
Freight Paid. See Note. 
Birch Mahogany slightly higher. 
Also made in Legal Cap and Invoice sizes. 
Service-giving, satisfying files at extremely low 
See your dealer or write us for catalogs and helpful 
booklet “Filing Suggestions’’—free. 
NOTE «FREIGHT PAID on orders of $10.00 or 
* more to Ry. Stations in Eastern and Cen- 
tral States. Consistent prices in West and South. 


The #24 Manufacturing Co. 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office— The Knechtel Furniture Company, Ltd. 
75 John St. Hanover, Ont., Canadian Makers 














INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 





























“CAN’T KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT” 


“Send me another for my daughter’’—‘*What I need- 
ed for years’’—these are some of the testimonials 
from delighted housewives who have our WHEEL 
TRAY. Saves steps—great convenience. Two oval 
trays. Rubber tired wheels. $10 in black enamel; 
$12 white. Booklet free. Dish cart for hotels, too. 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. 61st Place, Chicago 


Fresh Air Without Draft 


Increase your efficiency by having a 
constant supply of fresh air in office 
= : and home. 





Pat.apidfor 


VENTILATOR 


The latest development in scientific ventilation, slips in window 
without nails or screws, is inconspicuous and efficient. Made 
of solid brass, handsomely finished in oxidized copper. 
Schools, hospitals, offices and homes use them extensively, 
including Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt Library, etc. 
Size 1 fits any window 24 to 36 in. wide, $2.50; size 2 fits any 
window 30 to 52 in., $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Money hack if not satisfied. Booklet FREE. Reference: 
Union Trust Co , Baltimore. Order today. 


No-Draft Ventilator Co., 534 Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


WANTON WASTE 


According to the estimate made by 
the Journal of Commerce, the fire loss 
of the United States and Canada for 
the year 1914 aggregated $235,591,350, 
an increase over the figures of 1913 of 
nearly $11,000,000. This is the heaviest 
annual loss by fire in the history of the 
country with three exceptions: 1908, 


the year of the conflagration at Chelsea, 


Massachusetts; 1906, when San Fran- 
cisco burned; and 1904, the year of the 
big fire in Baltimore. There have been no 
conflagrations during the past six years 
(1909-1914), and the total estimated 
loss for that period is $1,357,997,700. 
The annual average is $226,332,817. 
Close students of the subject assert that 
seventy-five per cent of our fires are 
preventable. According to that formula, 
the people of the United States and 
Canada, thru carelessness and negli- 
gence, have permitted the destruction, 
during the past six years, of property 
valued at $1,018,498,275. 


GILDER POLICY ASSOCIATION 


A life insurance contract to be known 
as the Gilder Weekly Income Policy 
has been approved by the New York 
Insurance Department for use by any 
of the companies of that state choosing 
to adopt it. This policy is the product 
of the Gilder Policy Association, an or- 
ganization of the friends and admirers 
of the poet, Richard Watson Gilder, 
whose death occurred several years 
ago. The labors undertaken by the 
members are purely selfish and are 
dedicated as a memorial to him. 

Investigation discloses, says Mr. R. 
G. Cholmeley-Jones, president of the 
association, that two-thirds of all those 
obliged to appeal for assistance, fol- 
lowing the death of the bread-winner 
of a family, are in economic straits 
only during the first year thereafter, 
and that the policy which has been de- 
vised by the association will cure this 
deficiency. The arrangement provides 
for the use of the policy by such life 
insurance companies as will codperate 
in the work, it being understood that 
they are not to be issued thru agents, 
the object being to save that expense. 


Applicants for them must, on their own 
initiative, or thru the inducement of 
employers or friends, take them them- 
selves. 

The policies will provide $75 on the 
death of the person insured with a 
weekly income to his or her surviving 
dependents, during fifty-two weeks, 
ranging in amounts from $10 to $17, 
the premium cost varying with the 
amount of the weekly income. It is the 
belief of the association that there are 
thousands of people who will avail 
themselves of the opportunity now af- 
forded by this plan to protect them- 
selves and families against the rigors 
of poverty consequent upon the death 
of their supporting members. 

Looking for the support of the life 
insurance companies Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones, regarding them as public insti- 
tutions, established and maintained for 
the protection of the people, asks if they 
may not be expected to adopt this con- 
tract. “The people surely deserve an 
opportunity to secure at as low a cost 
as possible,” he asserts, “at least one 
form of insurance policy, which may be 
bought directly from the office of the 
insurance companies—over the counter, 
so to speak—so that people with small 
incomes may be given every possible 
advantage.” 

The writer regards the efforts here 
being made by the Gilder Policy Asso- 
ciation as worthy of success; it is a 
piece of beneficence that should find ap- 
preciation among the earners of small 
wages and large families. The authors 
of the plan, however, doubtless appre- 
ciate its main defect, that is, the inert- 
ness, the disinclination of the average 
human being to get himself insured. 


In his annual message to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, Governor Tener rec- 
ommended the adoption of a standard fire 
insurance policy, a provision licensing fire 
insurance adjusters and another conferring 
authority on the Insurance Commissioner 
to examine and supervise fire insurance 
rates. 


The State Fire Insurance Commission 
of Texas was established December 10, 
1910. It has kept a complete record of all 
fires and their ‘causes since. Up to January 
1, 1915, the total of dwellings, boarding 
houses, outhouses, etc., destroyed or dam- 
aged, was 20,644; of mercantile buildings. 
special hazards, etc., 24,356. In the class 
first enumerated 18,355, or eighty-six per 
cent; and in the other class, 19,592, or 
seventy-three per cent, were preventable. 


As a model of economy in the adminis- 
tration of a receivership may be mentioned 
the liquidation of the National Slavonian 
Union of Yonkers, New York, a fraternal 
life insurance order, by the liquidation bu- 
reau of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. All death claims, totalling $4,123.42, 
were paid in full. leaving a surplus of 
$367.94. The liability for general claims 
was $454.21, so that the owners of the 
latter received eighty-one per cent. The cost 
of liquidation was only $77.03. 
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PEBBLES 


“At last I am at the end of my troubles,” 
exclaimed the Optimist. 

“Which end?’ asked the Pessimist. 
gloomily.—Life. 


Dennis—Good mornin’, Mrs. Murphy, an’ 
is Pat at home, sure? 

Mrs. Murphy—Sure, where are your 
oyes, Dennis Dinny? Isn’t that his shirt 
fornenst ye hangin’ on the loine!—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


“Do you think only of me?’ murmured 
the bride. “Tell me that you think only of 


“It’s this way,” explained the groom, 
gently. “Now and then I have to think of 
the furnace, my dear.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


The Governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband. 

“My husband, Bridget,” she said proudly, 
“is the head of the state militia.” 

“Oi tought as much, ma’am,” said 
Bridget cheerfully. “Ain’t he got the foine 
malicious look?’—Southern Woman’s Mag- 
azune. 


Bobby had been taught to remember all 
his relatives when he said his prayers. One 
night, as he knelt at his mother’s knee he 
did not mention. the name of a favorite 


aunt. 

“Why, Bobby,” said the mother, “you 
didn’t say ‘God bless Aunt Beatrice and 
make her happy.’ ” 

“Well, mother,” replied the little boy, 
“I don’t have to say that any more, Aunt 
Beatrice’s engaged.”—Sunshine. 


Two nursemaids were wheeling their in- 
fant charges in the park when one asked 
the other: 

“Are you going to the dance tomorrow 
afternoon?” 

* “T am afraid not.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “And you 
so fond of dancing!” 

“T’d love to go,” explained the conscien- 
tious maid, “but to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid to leave the baby with its mother.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


FROM THE NEUTRAL NATIONS 


{The recent boom in the export of copper 
from America to the neutral nations is very 
significant. If the enemy’s supplies of this arti- 
cle—an essential in the manufacture of car- 
tridges, ete.—were cut off, the war would come 
to a epeedy end. The figures for September and 
October, 1914, show an increase of nearly 400 
per cent over the corresponding figures for 1913.] 


O Britain, guardian of the seas, 
Whose gallant ships (may Heaven speed 


em 
Defend the wide world’s liberties 

Against the common foe of Freedom ; 
Doubt not where our true feelings lie; 

We would not have you come a cropper, 
Altho it suits us to supply 

That common foe with copper. 


Dear Land of Hope, in which we trust, 
Beneath whose ample wings we snuggle, 
Safe from the Kaiser’s culture lust 
And free to live and smile—and smuggle ; 
Devoted to the peaceful arts, 
We keep our conduct strictly proper, 
Yet all the time you have our hearts 
(And Germany our copper). 


Altho the crown is theirs alone 
Who crush the tyrant’s bold ambitions, 

Peace hath her profits, all her own, 
Derived from contraband munitions; 

And you who fight for Freedom’s aims 
Will surely shrink to put a stopper 

Upon our bagmen’s righteous claims 
And burst the boom in copper. 


Once more we swear our hearts are true 
And, like the tar’s connubial token, 
“It doesn’t matter what we do” 
If we but keep that pledge unbroken; 
So while we pray for Prussia’s fall, 
And look to your stout arm to whop her, 
We mean to answer every call 
She makes on us for copper. 


—O. 8S. in Punch. 





The last word in paint is 
“ae 


INC 


The best paint makers put it in their best 
paints. ‘The best painters use it on their 
most important jobs. 





Act upon the facts given in ‘* Your Move,” 
sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. ||| Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 








In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President ———— 
Finance COMMITTEE Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 











Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank name. The latter company was liquidated and 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
surance or not, may make direct contracts was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
with this Company, for a limited territory if the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion to first year’s*commission, a renewal in- tion of two years. 
terest insuring an inceme for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 During its existence the com- 
Broadway, New York City. pany has insured property 
OO Se GE Gh vccccacsees $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
the extent Of....-ccccccces 282,298,429.80 


? bd Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
ont Handicap Yourse Issued certificates of profits 
to GealerS. .ccccccocsccecess 89,740,400.00 
in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide your- Of which there have been re- 
self with the best business card the world thus far affords OS EERE OEE 82,497,340.00 


Leaving outstznding at pres- 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards rent tIMes eens snes. aera, 7 248,000.00 
In use the cards are detached one by oneas occasion demands. nterest pa on certificates 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible AMOUNTS tO.....-..eeseeeee 22,585,640. 25 
as that may seem, and every card is clean, On December 31, 1913, the as- 
flat, perfect and unmarred. y sets of the company 
amounted t0.......+.seees 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 







attract attention and 
they get attention. 
Send for sample 
book and detach 
them for your- 
seli—You will 
never be satis- 
fied with any- 








a subject to dividends of a — 
tod be redeemed, i ecordance wit e char- 
Send 7 a redeeme na 
Appearance of our neat card in case A. A eae One — 
co ni CLDERT. Vice-Pres. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
97-99 East Adams Street, CHICAGO G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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“What You Will!” 


The New Year Will Be What You Make It 
/ 
1915 is at the threshold. 
Its hand is on the latch-string. It waits only a beckoning nod to come in. 
It is here for a twelve months’ stay. 
It says: 


“Do with me what you will. I shall be what you make me. You are the 
host; I am merely a visitor, passing on my way, which is to be your way, 
too. 

“I can be sunshine or cloud; gay or sad, rich or poor. 

“Make much or little of me while I am with you, but remember that I 
come but once. 

“When I pass on, I am gone forever.” 


What shall we do with this arriving guest, Mr. Business Man, Mr. 
Financier? 

“Do with me what you will,” he bids us. 

Could we ask more? What you will! 

There are tremendous possibilities in that line—what you will. 

It has no horizon. 

It puts a broad foundation under every man’s effort, every man’s hope. 

It is the touchstone of fortune, the driving-wheel of achievement. 

It is the spirit that has covered our farms, from ocean to ocean, as 
with a cloth of gold, and peopled our cities with the world’s pick of those 
who seek the light of ‘better days. 

It never dreads failure; it thinks only of success. 

We have it in ourselves, then, Big and Little Business Man (especially 
Big Business Man), to make 1915 our year of opportunity. 

Opportunity for each of us. Opportunity for all of us. 

We can make it a go-ahead year or a standstill year; a doubting, 
timid, do-nothing year, or a confident, aggressive, achieving year. 

We can deaden it with new fears of perils that are past; or vitalize 
it with confidence in triumphs yet to come. 

What are you going to make of it, Mr. Business Man, Mr. Financier? 

Do you propose to wait doubtingly while others create prosperity? 

Are you to keep close to the shore while others are daring? Or are 
you going to do your part and plan for 1915 in the big, optimistic way the 
late J. P. Morgan always planned—backing the United States to win its 
way to prosperity every time? 

It is “what you will” that will tell the story of 1915! 


This is the third in the series of forward-looking editorials from the New 
York “Evening Mail,” reprinted thru the courtesy of the editor of the “Mail.” 
—THE EDITOR. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 
BY DR, FRANK CRANE 


The intellectual life is for anybody 
that wants it. 

Time was, and to too great an extent 
now is, when it was supposed to be the 
privilege of a few. 

This perverse humanity loves noth- 
ing so much as to separate into exclu- 
sive circles; socially it must have its 
classes, smart sets and clubs; politically 
it does not seem capable of moving 
without parties; religiously it can only 
express itself in sects; and intellectu- 
ally it runs to esoteric humbug. Hu- 
manity clots, like blood. 

The average college or university 
openly boasts of fitting people for a 
class. 

But there is no intellectual class. 
Anybody that desires can be intellec- 
tual. The intellectual life is a great joy. 
It widens the resources, extends the out- 
look, prevents boredom, deepens and 
stabilizes the emotions, and altogether 
makes life more worth living. Every 
man and woman should cultivate it, if 
only to add to the treasures of content- 
ment. 

It is open to you. Shop girl, factory 
worker, stenographer, traveling man, 
housewife, servant girl, bootblack, mes- 
senger boy, dry-goods clerk, letter car- 
rier, chauffeur, stable-boy, railroad 
man, store-keeper, whoever you are, 
you may make the pleasures of the in- 
tellectual life yours. 

All you need to do is to learn the 
secret of intellectual recreation. It is 
your play that forms you, more than 
your work. 

“What shall I read? What books shall 
I get?” This question is asked me again 
and again. A letter is before me now, 
from a young girl clerking in a store; 
she has only a high school education; 
she wants to do something with her 
mind. 

I feel that this question should be 
answered definitely, so that the inquirer 
may know exactly what to do and not 
be put off with generalities. 

Therefore I say, “Take the Chautau- 
qua Course.” It is carefully planned for 
ordinary people, and has less of the 
affectation of the professors and liter- 
ary Brahmans about it than anything 
I know. 

It consists of a number of well-select- 
ed books and a magazine, with regular 
studies marked out. 

If possible, join a Chautauqua Circle. 
If not, form one. Get together some 
congenial spirits and put in your spare 


-time in following the course. If that 


even cannot be cone, go it alone. 

I would like to see the public school 
in every city organize and issue a 
course of reading, giving evening lec- 
tures upon it, and furnish opportunity 
for everybody to get the benefit of the 
intellectual life. 

But so long as the state has not yet 
come to this I commend the Chautauqua 
idea as the best thing in the field for 
aiding those to whom the intellectual 
life appeals. 
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THE AMBASSADOR 


This is the diplomatic title of an ea- 
traordinarily bright and interesting period- 
ical published at Lockport, New York, 
by the Niagara Paper Mills. Its an- 
nounced purpose is “to interest all pro- 
moters of publicity who add to the value of 
paper by the judicious application of 
printer’s ink.” Many of the more important 
features bear the suggestive signature “A. 
Booster,” under which there lurks a gentle- 
man of excellent ability and wide acquaint- 
ance whose name it would be a pleasure to 
give our readers if we only had the au- 
thority to do so. The special purpose of this 
note is to introduce an article bearing the 
signature of “A. Booster” which appears 
in “The Ambassador” for February, and we 
are taking all the space at our disposal on 
this page in order to give the article in us 
nearly its original typographical form as 
conditions permit. 





MORE POWER 


HERE is a weekly paper pub- 

lished in New York, called The In- 

dependent. It was founded in 1848. 
I have known of it for a number of 
years, but have read it rarely. 

The issue of November 30th was put 
on my desk by a friend, because he 
knows that I think the word efficiency 
means more than its definition in Web- 
ster’s. 

This issue was the Efficiency Number. 
There were articles on efficiency written 
by men who have reached a prominent 
place in their various vocations—men 
who are “standing in the sun” even 
when the sky is overcast. 

The leader, by Edward Earle Purin- 
ton, is the best article on efficiency I 
have ever read. It is my belief that no 
man, with intelligence, can read it care- 
fully without getting an inspiration to 
do bigger and better things and, at the 
same time, get a viewpoint that will 
help him to grow. 

If The Ambassador were bigger, I 
would reprint the entire article. As it 
is, I am merely printing a couple of 





paragraphs that should prove of in- 
terest. 
Mr. Purinton says: 


For our ignorance, we pay. It is esti- 
mated that seventy-three men out of every 
hundred are in the wrong job; that most 
men utilize only about a third of their men- 
tal and spiritual forces; that the average 
American family could live on what they 
waste; that our business firms lose $100,- 
000,000 a year thru ineffective advertising ; 
that in the United States there are always 
3,000,000 persons on the sick list; that the 
number of preventable deaths each year is 

,000; that the annual waste from pre- 
ventable death and disease is $1,500,000,- 
000; and that somewhere in this country a 
workman is being killed every four minutes 
and another being injured every four sec- 
onds! Do we not need efficiency? 


He‘also says: 


It is safe to conclude that, if you are 
engaged in a large enterprise and have not 
applied efficiency methods to yourself and 
your associates, you are losing from $1000 
to $100,000 a year. If you are an individ- 
ual, professional or industrial worker, your 
loss will, perhaps, run from $100 to $5000 
a year. Why go on wasting this money? 

The difference between a hod-carrier and 
the head of a million-dollar corporation is 
that the hod-carrier works his hod instead 
of his head. For the hod he has trained 
his muscles, to the hod he is bound. To get 
ahead—get a head! The leader of men has 
trained not only his muscles, but as well 
his nerves, his brain, his lungs and pores 
and organs of digestion, his thoughts, ac- 
tions and emotions, his instincts, habits, 
aims and ambitions, his financial status 
and his moral sinew. 

And this: 

Efficiency is the power of doing one’s 
most and best, in the shortest time and 
easiest way, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

The good work The Independent is 
doing or is willing to do shines forth in 
this paragraph: 

The Editor takes pleasure in extending 
to the readers of The Independent the ser- 
vices of Mr. Purinton as an efficiency ex- 
pert. Mr. Purinton will answer, either thru 
the pages of The Independent—without 
using the inquirer’s name—or by personal 
letter, any question that may be asked in 
relation to personal efficiency health, work 
and business. 

My sole reason for writing this arti- 
cle is that I feel that many readers of 
The Ambassador—whether they be 
among the struggling or the opulent 
class—may be led to seek new light 
from a man who unquestionably knows. 

A. BOOSTER. 


THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE 


We have received the following com- 
munication from General George W. 
Davis, Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross: 

We are officially informed by the Depart- 
ment of State that Italy has definitely de- 
clined to receive any contributions in aid 
of the sufferers from the earthquake, either 
in a national way or for the Italian Red 
Cross. It therefore becomes. necessary for 
us to ascertain the wishes of the donors of 
funds that have been given for this relief, 
so that we may conform to their desires in 
respect to disposition of their contributions. 
It may be that those of our readers 
who have responded to the appeal for 
Italian Earthquake Relief will like to 
have their gifts turned over to the 
American Red Cross for relief work in 
the Great War. An inquiry will be sent 
to them, and the amounts will either be 
so transferred or returned, as desired. 











Paul Thompson 


HE HAS SEEN THE WORK OF HIS HANDS ESTABLISHED 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WHO SENT THE FIRST TBLEPHOME MESSAGE, IN 1876, THRU HIS OWN APFARATUS, AND TALKED THE OTHER DAY 
FROM NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO. THOMAS A. WATSON, HIS CO-WORKER, WAS AT THE OTHER END OF THE LINE IN BOTH INSTANCES 





